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FOREIGN  POLICY  OVERVIEW,  BUDGET 
REQUESTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:20  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Biden,  Kerry,  Simon,  Robb,  Feingold, 
Helms,  Lugar,  and  Kassebaum. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  come 
to  order. 

Secretary  Christopher,  we  welcome  you  today  for  your  first  public 
appearance  before  our  committee  as  Secretary  of  State  to  set  forth 
the  new  administration's  foreign  policy  goals  and  justify  the  finan- 
cial resources  required  to  achieve  those  goals. 

During  the  3  months  you  have  been  in  office,  you  have  stated 
many  times  that  US  policies  must  reflect  the  new  realities  of  the 
post-cold  war  era;  that  they  must  directly  promote  the  well-being 
of  all  Americans  and  that  our  diplomacy  must  put  a  premium  on 
timely  prevention  rather  than  on  costly  cure. 

Nowhere  are  these  precepts  being  more  sorely  tested  than  in  our 
policy  toward  Russia.  I  know  that  I,  for  one,  strongly  support  the 
assistance  programs  announced  by  you  by  the  administration.  If 
economic  and  political  reforms  are  to  advance  in  Russia,  there 
must  be  a  timely  and  tangible  sign  of  support  from  the  advanced 
industrial  democracies  of  the  world. 

Seventy-six  years  ago,  we  missed  an  opportunity  to  aid  a  fledg- 
ling democracy  under  Mr.  Kerinsky  in  Russia  and  we  paid  dearly 
for  that  failure.  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  history.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

American  diplomacy  is  also  being  severely  challenged  in  Bosnia. 
The  world  is  watching  to  see  whether  the  West  will  allow  an  ag- 
gression of  near  genocidal  proportions  to  succeed.  If  it  does  succeed, 
I  fear  that  the  lessons  learned  from  this  tragedy  by  tyrants  around 
the  world  could  lead  to  an  era  of  unparalleled  brutality  and  ethnic 
conflict. 

American  diplomacy  has  long  been  driven  by  the  idealistic  con- 
viction that  we  can  and  should  make  the  world  a  better  place.  This 
idealism,  often  derided  by  cynics,  has  a  very  practical  side  of  it. 
That  is,  that  we  are  likely  to  be  safer  and  more  prosperous  in  a 
world  where  our  values  are  widely  shared  than  when  they  are 
under  siege. 
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Accordingly,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  administration,  the  Clin- 
ton administration,  has  made  the  advancement  of  democracy, 
human  rights,  free  markets  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  its  foreign 
policy. 

I  look  forward  to  your  testimony  today,  very  much  indeed.  I  will 
now  turn  to  the  ranlcing  minority  member — I  would  add  the  rank- 
ing member  is  delayed,  so  I  think  we  will — the  two  of  us  will  go 
ahead  and  then  when  he  comes  from  his  caucus,  you  will  forgive 
me,  we  will  interrupt  you  and  let  him  make  his  statement  and  then 
go  on. 

So,  Mr.  Christopher,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WARREN  CHRISTOPHER,  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  appear  before  you  and  before  this  committee  again.  As  you 
said,  it  has  been  3  months  since  my  initial  appearance  at  my  con- 
firmation hearing.  Much  has  transpired  during  that  time. 

We  have  conducted  an  activist,  internationalist,  democracy-ori- 
ented foreign  policv  during  that  period  of  time.  And  I  look  forward 
to  exploring  the  full  ranges  of  challenges  that  we  confront. 

I  will  limit  my  oral  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  just  two  key  is- 
sues, although  I  ask  that  my  entire  testimony  be  placed  in  the 
record  if  that  is  agreeable  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Secretary  Christopher.  First,  I  want  to  update  you  on  the  single 
most  important  foreign  policy  priority,  the  effort  to  help  reform  suc- 
ceed in  Russia.  Second,  I  will  review  the  administration's  foreign 
affairs  budget  request  and  our  management  strategy.  And  then,  be- 
fore taking  questions,  I  will  add  a  word  or  two  about  Bosnia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  few  weeks  have  witnessed  important  de- 
velopments in  Russia's  relations  with  the  United  States  and  the 
West.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  that  Senator  Helms  has  just  come  in, 
so  I  will  suspend. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  suspend,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

Senator  Helms.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Good  morning,  Senator. 

Senator  Helms.  I  have  not  mastered,  and  I  wonder  if  you  have, 
the  art  of  being  two  places  at  one  time.  I  had  a  command  perform- 
ance with  Senator  Dole  and  I  consider  this  a  command  perform- 
ance to  be  with  you. 

I  know  Senator  Pell  welcomed  you  and  I  join  him  in  that  wel- 
come. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Helms.  And  I  might  say  that  you  look  decidedly  well, 
considering  all  the  travel  you  are  doing. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Helms.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  reviewed  President  Clin- 
ton's preliminary  international  affairs  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1994  and  I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  despite  all  the  rhetoric  last 
year  and  since  about  reducing  the  Federal  deficit,  it  appears  that 
neither  the  Foreign  Aid  of  the  State  Department  budgets  are  part 
of  any  such  effort.  In  fact,  there  is  a  $450  million  spending  increase 
in  the  proposed  budgets,  which  should  be  examined  carefully,  I 


think,  in  light  of  last  year's  campaign  chatter  about  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's spending  too  much  money  and  spending  too  much 
time  on  foreign  affairs.  We  hear  it  over  and  over  again  in  that  cam- 
paign. 

For  example,  I  have  noted  President  Clinton's  rhetoric  in  a  book 
called.  Putting  People  First,  page  25,  he  promised  a  savings,  he 
promised  a  savings  of  $2  billion  this  year  by  reforming  foreign  aid. 
But  that  was  campaign  talk  as  we  find  out.  That  was  then  and  this 
is  now. 

Instead  of  saving  $2  billion,  Mr.  Clinton  now  proposes  to  spend 
untold  millions  more.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  sure  that  every  member 
of  this  committee  agrees  with  your  recent  statements  about  "the 
budgetary  crisis  confi-onting  our  government."  That  was  precisely 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  from  which  I  came,  which  delayed  my 
being  here  by  2  or  3  minutes. 

You  have  assured  Congress  that  the  fiscal  year  1994  inter- 
national affairs  budget  accepts  austerity,  but  your  budget  does  not 
match  those  assurances,  I  am  obliged  to  point  out.  The  budget  re- 
quest calls  for  more  taxpayer's  dollars  for  international  programs, 
not  fewer. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  we  received  specific  country  re- 
quests only  yesterday  for  two  of  the  four  major  accounts.  And  my 
preliminary  judgment,  and  it  has  to  be  preliminary  judgment  since 
we  got  the  information  so  late,  is  that  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
reflects — to  be  charitable  about  it — skewed  priorities. 

For  example,  while  antinarcotics  and  antiterrorism  programs  are 
reduced  and  private  sector  programs  are  eliminated, 
$2,300,000,000  is  requested  for  US  contributions  to  various  multi- 
lateral banks,  which  is  an  increase  of  at  least  $400  million  and  per- 
haps more  than  that. 

One  billion,  200  million  of  that  request  is  for  the  International 
Development  Association  which  funnels  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  corrupt  regimes  of  China  and  India. 

There  is  also  a  proposed  increase  of  $100  million  for  various  pop- 
ulation programs.  You  know  what  I  mean  when  I  mention  those 
words.  Half  of  this  money  will  go  to  the  UN  Population  Fund  and 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  very  much  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  more  of  their  tax  money  being  used  for  AID  to 
pass  out  condoms  in  the  Third  World  or  for  the  United  Nations  to 
finance  forced  abortions  in  China.  I  would  be  very  much  surprised 
if  I  am  wrong  about  the  way  the  American  people  feel  on  those 
questions. 

Now  then,  you  have  also  talked  about  reforming  the  "stifling  bu- 
reaucracy^'— talk  about  the  Bush  administration  and  Reagan  ad- 
ministration— the  "stifling  bureaucracy"  at  the  State  Department. 
And  during  your  confirmation  hearing  in  January,  we  discussed 
what  I  believe  most  Americans  would  call  gross  over-population  of 
U.S.  paid  employees  abroad.  And  I  think  it  is  worth  repeating  a 
few  examples  this  morning. 

Why,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  there  464  people  on  the  American  pay- 
roll in  Sierra  Leone?  Why,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  there  1,604  on  the 
American  payroll  in  Kenya  or  299  people  on  the  American  payroll 
in  Paraguay  or  599  people  on  the  American  payroll  in  Ecuador? 


I  did  not  get  a  very  good  answer  in  January  and  I  may  not  get 
a  very  good  one  this  time,  but  I  am  going  to  keep  pushing  on  the 
size  of  tne  number  of  employees  at  all  of  these  outposts  around  the 
world. 

And  there  have  been  some  few  cases,  Mr.  Secretary,  where  the 
chief  missions,  on  their  own,  have  in  fact  reduced  their  staffs — I 
have  heard  of  no  mission  going  imder  they  cut  off  a  few  people 
from  the  payroll. 

And  I  grant  you,  and  I  must  say  this  with  emphasis  and  because 
of  fairness,  that  the  problem  is  not  entirely  with  your  State  Depart- 
ment. Very  often  it  is  AID  or  the  Pentagon  or  other  Federal  agen- 
cies that  maintain  bloated  staffs  overseas.  It  costs,  I  am  told,  about 
$200  thousand  to  maintain  one  Federal  employee  overseas.  And  if 
that  is  so,  staff  reduction  would  translate  into  the  savings  of  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

Now  I  suggest  that  a  budget  that  genuinely,  as  you  put  it,  ac- 
cepts austerity  should  show  a  reduction  in  salaries  and  expenses. 

Finally,  President  Clinton's  promise  to  cut  the  White  House  staff 
by  25  percent  was  applauded  all  around  this  country.  Everybody 
agreed  with  that.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  broad  support  for 
that  kind  of  meaningful  reduction  down  at  the  State  Department. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  American  people  had  to  pay  their 
taxes.  And  I  guess  you  are  lucky  that  you  did  not  have  to  be  up 
here  this  week  or  that  week,  on  that  day.  But  in  any  event,  I  think 
everybody  agrees  that  the  American  people  are  being  taxed  at  least 
enough. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you 
would  continue,  please. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you.  Senator  Helms,  I  was  just 
commencing  my  statement  and  I  will  continue  that,  if  I  may. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  witnessed  important  developments  in 
Russia's  relationships  with  the  United  States  and  the  West.  The 
Vancouver  Summit  between  Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsin  marked 
a  milestone.  It  was  the  first  truly  post-cold  war  summit,  where  it 
talked  about  economic  reform  and  democracy  played  as  central  a 
role  as  negotiations  over  nuclear  weapons  did  in  the  past. 

At  the  summit,  the  Presidents  agreed  on  a  new  package  of  bilat- 
eral programs  designed  to  address  Russia's  immediate  human 
needs  and  contribute  to  a  building  of  a  market  economy.  It  targets 
areas  of  high  priority,  including  resumption  of  US  food  exports, 
support  for  privatization  and  new  businesses  in  Russia,  help  in  dis- 
mantling nuclear  weapons,  a  housing  program  for  demobilized  sol- 
diers, funding  programs  to  enhance  nuclear  safety,  help  in  resur- 
recting Russia's  energy  sector  and  an  increase  in  people  to  people 
exchanges. 

These  programs  are  designed  to  deliver  quick,  tangible  benefits 
to  the  Russian  people.  They  will  support  Russia's  long-term  trans- 
formation to  the  market  and  most  importantly,  directly  serve  US 
interests  by  reducing  the  former  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  and  open- 
ing up  new  markets  for  our  workers,  farmers  and  businesses. 

While  America's  increased  support  and  leadership  will  be  critical 
for  promoting  reform,  we  cannot  do  it  alone.  Our  help  must  be  part 
of  a  much  larger  partnership  between  Russia  and  the  international 


community  as  a  whole.  Building  that  broader  cooperative  effort  was 
precisely  the  purpose  behind  last  week's  extraordinary  meeting  in 
Tokyo  between  the  foreign  and  finance  ministers  of  the  Gr-7  coun- 
tries and  Russia. 

At  that  meeting,  Russia's  deputy  prime  minister,  Fyodorov,  out- 
lined a  bold  new  plan  to  control  Russia's  money  supply,  reduce  its 
budget  deficits  and  achieve  macroeconomic  stabilization.  In  re- 
sponse, we  and  our  Gr-7  partners,  working  through  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  announced  a  major  new  multilateral 
initiative  to  support  reform. 

In  addition  to  the  Paris  Club's  recent  rescheduling  of  $15  billion 
of  Russia's  foreign  debt,  the  $28  billion  multilateral  package  an- 
nounced in  Tokyo  will  help  Russia  in  several  respects,  to  stabilize 
its  currency,  to  finance  critical  imports,  to  restructure  key  sectors 
of  its  economy  and  to  reduce  the  threat  of  deadly  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  vast  majority  of  this  new  support  for  Russia's  reform  will 
come  from  the  international  financial  institutions,  but  it  is  also 
going  to  require  contributions  from  G-7  members,  as  well  as  other 
countries  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  that  are  capable  of 
participating.  Here  again,  American  must  be  willing  to  pay  its  fair 
share. 

As  President  Clinton  stated  in  Vancouver,  our  strategy  to  assist 
Russia  consists  of  three  steps.  The  first  is  a  $1.6  billion  package 
of  bilateral  programs  announced  at  the  Vancouver  Summit,  which 
I  discussed  somewhat  earlier. 

As  you  know,  the  moneys  for  this  package  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated by  prior  Congresses. 

The  second  step  is  the  new  multilateral  program  announced  in 
Tokyo.  One  of  the  more  innovative  parts  of  this  program  is  the  cre- 
ation of  the  privatization  fund.  This  fund  is  designed  Russia  cope 
with  the  economic  and  political  consequences  of  privatizing  a  huge 
and  hugely  wasteful  state-owned  enterprises  that  are  bleeding  its 
budget  dry  and  fueling  inflation  in  Russia. 

Our  support  for  this  effort  would  amount  to  some  $500  million, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  challenged  grant.  That  is,  it  would  be 
contingent  on  other  G-7  members  contributing  another  $1.5  billion. 
We  would  then  look  to  the  international  financial  institutions  to 
commit  an  additional  $2  billion  in  cofinancing,  bringing  the  total 
resources  of  this  privatization  fund  up  to  $4  billion  in  grants  and 
loans. 

The  third  step  in  President  Clinton's  program  to  support  Russian 
reform  is  to  work  closely  with  Congress  to  develop  an  additional  bi- 
lateral assistance  program.  A  starting  point  will  be  the  funding  re- 
quest in  our  fiscal  year  1994  budget  to  continue  the  current  pro- 
grams to  dismantle  nuclear  weapons,  deliver  humanitarian  aid  and 
promote  democracy  and  privatization. 

In  our  recent  talks  with  the  Russians,  our  G-7  partners  and  the 
Congress,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  that  even  more  must  be  done.  As  I  an- 
nounced last  week  in  Tokyo,  the  President  has  decided  to  seek  an 
expanded  package  of  US  bilateral  programs  to  build  upon  the  ones 
announced  at  Vancouver  and  in  addition  to  the  request  contained 
in  our  fiscal  year  1994  budget. 


This  package  reflects  intensive  consultations  with  members  of 
Congress  across  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  focuses  not  only  on  what 
Russian  reformers  say  they  most  need,  but  on  the  areas  where 
members  of  Congress  have  suggested  that  our  efforts  be  aimed. 
This  will  build  on  our  efforts  in  energy,  privatization,  housing  for 
immobilized  soldiers  and  also  will  provide  support  for  the  environ- 
ment, medicines,  trade  and  investment  and  exchange  programs. 

This  expanded  package  of  bilateral  steps,  which  include  the  $500 
million  Challenge  Grant,  would  require  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $1.8  billion.  We  are  now  consulting  with  this  committee  and  with 
others  in  Congress  on  how  best  to  structure  this  request. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  realize  this  is  a 
difficult  proposal  at  a  time  when  so  many  Americans  face  hard- 
ships here  at  home.  But  President  Clinton  and  I  are  convinced  that 
this  investment  in  Russia's  democratic  future  is  an  essential  in- 
vestment in  American's  future.  By  making  this  investment,  we  can 
turn  our  most  dangerous  enemy  into  an  enduring  partner.  And 
that,  I  believe,  is  a  critical  mission. 

We  will  continue  to  make  the  case  to  the  American  people  that 
a  focused  program  to  assist  Russian  democracy  is  in  our  deepest 
self-interest.  We  are  hoping  that  members  of  Congress  will  join  us 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  now  briefly  to  a  discussion  of  our  fis- 
cal year  1994  international  affairs  budget.  It  is  a  budget  that  accu- 
rately reflects  the  times  we  live  in.  It's  funding  requests  recognizes 
the  tight  fiscal  constraints  confronting  the  government  today  and 
its  priorities  and  objections.  It  marks  a  first  out  important  step  to- 
ward addressing  the  new  challenge  of  the  post-cold  war  era. 

One  of  our  highest  priorities  will  be  promoting  democracy  and 
human  rights.  I  have  already  described  the  especially  high  stake 
we  have  in  promoting  democracy  in  Russia  and  the  other  new 
States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

But  our  effort  must  be  worldwide.  The  lesson  of  this  tragic  cen- 
tury is  clear.  The  best  check  against  international  aggression  is  the 
emergence  of  governments  that  encourage  tolerance,  pluralism  and 
the  respect  for  the  individual. 

Our  budget  also  places  new  emphasis  on  promoting  multi  na- 
tional peacekeeping  and  peace  making.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  has 
unleashed  long  suppressed  conflicts  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere.  But  it  has  also  opened  up  new  possi- 
bilities for  international  cooperation. 

Our  task  is  to  harness  that  cooperation,  to  contain  and  also  to 
prevent  the  eruption  of  conflicts.  The  tragedies  in  the  Balkans  and 
in  Somalia  bear  grim  witness  to  the  price  of  international  delay. 
International  peacekeeping,  especially  by  the  United  Nations,  can 
and  must  play  a  critical  role.  Capabilities  must  be  enhance  to  per- 
mit prompt,  effective,  preventive  action. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  ready  to  do  our  part.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  President  and  I  believe  that  milHons  spent  now  on  preven- 
tive diplomacy  and  peacekeeping  can  save  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  later  in  defense  and  international  relief. 

These  priorities,  as  well  as  others  highlighted  in  our  budget,  rep- 
resent an  important  effort  to  reorient  our  scarce  resources  to  the 
realities  of  the  post-cold  war  era. 


As  important  as  how  much  we  spend  on  foreign  policy  is  how  we 
spend  it.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Department  of  State  cannot  hope 
to  respond  effectively  to  new  challenges  unless  we  improve  the  way 
we  deal  with  complex  problems  that  cut  across  traditional  bureau- 
cratic lines.  A  stifling  bureaucracy,  an  obsolete  division  of  labor  or 
a  cumbersome  decisionmaking  process  are  luxuries  we  cannot  af- 
ford. 

As  a  first  step  in  remaking  the  State  Department,  I  announced 
a  broad  based  reorganization  in  February.  This  plan  shifts  port- 
folios and  creates  new  positions  to  mirror  the  new  era.  It  will  re- 
duce excessive  layering  within  the  State  Department  and  will 
streamline  our  policy  processes. 

Our  objective  is  simple,  quicker  policymaking,  more  open  policy- 
making and  most  importantly  of  all,  better  policymaking.  We  need 
also  to  refocus  our  foreign  assistance  priorities  and  programs. 

Specially  the  AID  program  must  be  dramatically  overhauled.  I 
have  asked  Deputy  Secretary  Wharton,  with  his  long  experience  in 
business  and  universities,  to  examine  the  agency's  role  in  the  post- 
cold  war  era  and  report  his  recommendations  to  me  for  restructur- 
ing by  the  end  of  the  month.  We  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  this  committee  and  with  the  full  Congress  in  this  effort. 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  depart  from  my 
prepared  remarks  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  worsening  tragedy 
in  Bosnia.  Upon  taking  office,  our  administration  was  faced  with  a 
condition  of  advanced  deterioration.  In  hospital  terms,  the  situation 
was  already  Code  Blue.  Frankly,  it  was  a  situation  that  would  have 
much  better  dealt  with  a  year  or  18  months  ago. 

Nonetheless,  we  now  face  a  worsening  environment  in  Eastern 
Bosnia  that  has  horrified  the  world.  In  response  to  the  Serbs'  re- 
lentless aggression,  the  United  States  joins  our  partners  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  last  weekend  in  passing  a  resolution  that  will  dra- 
matically tighten  existing  economic  sanctions. 

These  steps  are  severe,  but  they  are  entirely  fitting.  When  imple- 
mented, they  will  significantly  increase  the  pariah  status  of  Bel- 
grade and  its  Bosnian  allies.  We  intend  to  press  for  total  isolation 
of  the  Serbs  so  long  as  they  continue  their  aggression. 

If  the  Bosnian  Serbs  fail  to  halt  their  aggression  and  agree  to  a 
peace  plan  within  6  days  from  today,  Serbia  will  confront  a  series 
of  harsh  measures,  including  the  following:  all  ships  will  be  banned 
from  Yugoslavia's  territorial  waters;  no  country  will  be  allowed  to 
ship  goods  by  land  across  Serbia;  every  Yugoslav  plane,  truck,  rail 
car,  and  cargo  container  outside  the  country  is  subject  to  impound- 
ment; barges  will  be  prevented  from  passing  through  Serbia  along 
the  Danube  River  unless  they  have  special  UN  permission  and  sub- 
mit to  UN  monitoring;  and  all  bank  accoimts  and  other  financial 
assets  held  by  Yugoslav  institutions  abroad  will  be  frozen. 

These  steps  will  apply  to  Serb-held  areas  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia 
as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  President  re- 
mains deeply  concerned  about  the  situation  in  Bosnia.  Our  admin- 
istration is  now  urgently  reviewing  a  wide  range  of  options  avail- 
able to  the  world  community  to  further  punish  Serbian  aggression 
and  to  bring  an  end  to  the  violence  in  Bosnia. 
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As  the  President  has  said,  this  includes  options  that  have  pre- 
viously regarded  as  unacceptable.  We  will  stay  in  close  touch  with 
members  of  this  committee  and  with  the  full  Congress  as  our  delib- 
erations proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  and  I  am  pleased  now  to 
try  to  answer  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Christopher  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  again  before  you  and  this  committee. 
Three  months  have  passed  since  our  first  official  meeting  at  my  confirmation  hear- 
ing. Much  has  transpired  in  that  time.  We  have  conducted  an  activist, 
internationalist,  democracy-oriented  foreign  policy. 

In  my  confirmation  hearing,  I  set  out  in  some  detail  the  three  pillars  that  would 
guide  this  administration's  approach  to  foreign  affairs:  First,  enhancing  America's 
economic  growth.  Second,  updating  our  militaiy  forces  to  meet  new  challenges.  And 
third,  promoting  democracy,  human  rights,  and  free  markets.  I  believe  that  the  poli- 
cies we  are  now  putting  into  place  will  position  us  well  to  make  significant  progress 
in  each  of  these  areas. 

In  our  meeting  this  morning,  I  look  forward  to  exploring  the  full  range  of  chal- 
lenges we  confront.  I  will  limit  my  formal  remarks  to  two  key  issues.  First,  I  want 
to  update  you  on  our  single  most  important  foreign  policy  priority:  the  effort  to  help 
reform  succeed  in  Russia.  Second,  I  wiU  review  the  administration's  foreign  affairs 
budget  recjuests  and  management  strategy. 

ASSISTING  REFORM  IN  RUSSIA:  FROM  VANCOUVER  TO  TOKYO 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  few  weeks  have  witnessed  important  developments  in 
Russia's  relations  with  the  United  States  and  the  West.  The  Vancouver  Summit  be- 
tween Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsin  marked  a  milestone.  It  was  the  first  truly 
post-cold  war  summit,  where  talk  about  economic  reform  and  democracy  played  as 
central  a  role  as  negotiations  over  nuclear  weapons  did  in  the  past. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  summit  was  the  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  two  Presi- 
dents to  build  a  true  strategic  partnership  between  our  countries.  And  the  first  pri- 
ority of  that  partnership  is  supporting  the  historic  and  heroic  struggle  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  make  the  transition  from  communism  to  democracy  and  free  markets. 

The  Presidents  agreed  on  a  new  package  of  bilateral  programs  designed  to  ad- 
dress Russia's  immediate  human  needs  and  contribute  to  the  buUding  of  a  market 
economy.  The  American  core  package  was  developed  in  close  cooperation  with  Rus- 
sian reformers.  It  will  target  areas  that  we  have  both  identified  as  high  priority. 
This  includes  a  resumption  of  U.S.  food  exports  to  Russia;  support  for  privatization 
and  new  businesses;  help  in  dismantling  nuclear  weapons;  a  housing  program  for 
demobihzed  soldiers  to  speed  Russia's  withdrawal  from  the  Baltic  countries  and 
parts  of  the  former  Soviet  Empire;  funding  for  programs  to  enhance  nuclear  safety; 
help  in  resurrecting  Russia's  dilapidated  energy  sector;  and  an  increase  in  people- 
to-people  exchanges. 

These  programs  were  designed  to  ensure  that  our  investments  in  Russian  reform 
meet  certain  basic  goals.  First,  they  must  deliver  quick  and  tangible  benefits  to  av- 
erage Russians  who  have  been  reform's  unintentional  victims.  Second,  our  help 
must  support  Russia's  long-term  transformation  to  the  market,  by  equipping  Rus- 
sians with  the  tools  they  need  to  make  their  economic  revolution  self-sustaining. 
Third,  our  programs  must  be  part  of  a  long-term  strategy  of  engagement  that  sup- 
ports reformers  wherever  they  are  found  across  Russia's  eleven  time  zones.  In  this 
connection,  three-quarters  of  the  initiatives  announced  at  Vancouver  will  be  tar- 
geted at  regions  outside  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, our  investments  in  Russian  reform  must  serve  the  direct  interests  of  the 
American  people — by  reducing  the  former  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal,  and  opening  up 
promising  new  markets  for  American  farmers,  workers,  and  businesses. 

At  Vancouver,  Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsiu  also  agreed  that,  ultimately,  the 
long-term  success  of  Russian  reform  would  depend  more  on  Russia's  full  integration 
into  the  world  economy  than  on  outside  assistance.  Toward  that  end,  they  expressed 
their  determination  to  promote  access  to  each  other's  markets  and  to  remove  im- 
pediments to  bilateral  trade  and  investment.  Here,  President  Clinton  assured  FVesi- 
dent  Yeltsin  that  he  would  work  closely  with  the  Congress  to  review  our  remaining 
legislative  barriers  to  trade  with  Russia.  Where  appropriate,  and  after  careful  con- 


sideration,  we  should  act  to  repeal  cold  war  legislation  that  was  designed  to  isolate 
a  totalitarian  Soviet  Union,  but  which  now  only  serves  to  punish  a  free  Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  a  new  U.S. -Russian  partnership  will  be  critical  for  promot- 
ing reform,  it  cannot  succeed  unless  it  is  part  of  a  much  larger  partnership  between 
Russia  and  the  intemationtd  community.  Building  that  broader  cooperative  effort 
gas  precisely  the  purpose  behind  last  week's  extraordinary  meeting  in  Tokyo  be- 
tween foreign  and  finance  ministers  of  the  G-7  countries  and  Russia. 

At  that  meeting,  Russia's  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Fyodorov  outlined  a  bold  new 
plan  to  control  Russia's  money  supply,  reduce  its  budget  deficits,  and  achieve  macro- 
economic  stabilization.  In  response,  we  and  our  G-7  partners — working  through  the 
international  financial  institutions — announced  a  major  new  multilateral  initiative 
to  support  reform.  In  addition  to  the  Paris  Club's  recent  rescheduling  of  $15  billion 
of  Russia's  foreign  debt,  the  $28  billion  Tokyo  package  wiU  include  helping  Russia 
to  stabilize  its  currency,  to  finance  critical  imports,  to  restructure  key  sectors  of  its 
economy,  and  to  reduce  the  threat  of  its  deadly  nuclear  legacy. 

The  strategy  pursued  in  Tokyo  reflected  two  key  lessons  learned  from  efforts  to 
aid  Russian  reform  over  the  past  year.  First,  Russia's  effort  to  impose  fiscal  and 
monetary  discipline  cannot  remain  mere  words  on  paper.  Practical  steps  must  be 
initiated  to  combat  the  threat  of  hyperinflation.  This  means  limiting  the  printing 
of  rubles  and  the  granting  of  easy  credit  to  inefficient  state-run  enterprises.  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin's  determination  to  make  the  Central  Bank  more  responsive  to  the  poli- 
cies of  his  government  gives  us  reason  for  cautious  optimism.  But  now  we  need  to 
see  some  results. 

The  second  lesson  guiding  the  Tokyo  discussions  concerned  the  disbursement  of 
multilateral  support.  Everyone  was  agreed  that  the  West  cannot  afford  to  repeat 
last  year's  experience.  In  retrospect,  it  was  not  sensible  to  promise  help  for  economic 
stabilization,  and  then  withhold  most  of  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  Russian  economy 
is  not  yet  stabilized.  To  break  this  frustrating  circle,  a  two-stage  strategy  was 
agreed  on.  Stage  one  calls  for  simultaneous  steps  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  the 
international  community.  As  Russia  launches  its  initial  macroeconomic  reforms,  the 
international  communitv  will  respond  up  front  with  a  significant  injection  of  re- 
sources. Stage  two  will  then  link  adoitional  assistance  to  Russia's  continued 
progress  on  stabilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vast  majority  of  this  new  support  for  Russian  reform  will  come 
from  the  international  financial  institutions.  But  it  is  also  going  to  require  contribu- 
tions from  G-7  members,  as  well  as  other  countries  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Europe  that  are  capable  of  participating. 

Here,  America  must  be  willing  to  pay  its  fair  share.  That's  the  right  thing  to  do 
because  it  directly  serves  our  national  interests.  But  our  leadership  is  also  essential 
to  catalyze  the  large-scale  international  effort  that  Russian  reform  requires.  We  can- 
not do  it  alone,  but  without  us,  it  will  not  get  done  at  all. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  our  thinking  as  concerns  the  U.S.  share  of  these  efforts. 
As  President  Clinton  stated  in  Vancouver,  our  strategy  consists  of  three  steps.  The 
first  is  the  $1.6  billion  package  of  bilateral  programs  announced  at  the  U.S.-Russian 
Summit.  As  you  know,  the  monies  for  this  package  have  already  been  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

The  second  step  is  the  new  multilateral  support  program  announced  in  Tokyo. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  innovative  parts  of  that  program  could  be  the  cre- 
ation of  a  G-7  privatization  fund.  This  fund  is  designed  to  nelp  Russia  cope  with 
the  economic  and  political  consequences  of  privatizing  the  huge — and  hugely  waste- 
ful— state-owned  enterprises  that  are  bleeding  its  budget  dry  and  fueling  inflation. 
Our  share  of  this  effort  would  amount  to  some  $500  million,  and  would  take  the 
form  of  a  "challenge  grant."  That  is,  it  would  be  contingent  on  our  G-7  partners 
contributing  another  $1.5  billion.  We  would  then  look  to  the  international  financial 
institutions  to  commit  an  additional  $2  billion  in  cofinancing,  bringing  the  fiind's 
total  resources  to  $4  billion  in  grants  and  loans. 

The  third  step  in  the  President's  plan  to  support  Russian  reform  is  to  work  inten- 
sively with  the  Congress  to  develop  further  bilateral  assistance  efforts.  A  starting 
point  wUl  be  the  assistance  request  in  our  fiscal  year  1994  budget  to  continue  cur- 
rent programs  to  dismantle  nuclear  weapons,  deliver  humanitarian  help,  and  pro- 
mote democracy  and  privatization. 

In  recent  talks  witn  the  Russians,  our  G-7  partners,  and  the  Congress,  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even  more  must  be  done.  As  I  an- 
nounced last  week  in  Tokyo,  the  President  has  decided  to  seek  an  expanded  package 
of  U.S.  bilateral  programs,  to  build  upon  the  ones  announced  at  Vancouver,  and  in 
addition  to  the  requests  contained  in  our  fiscal  year  1994  budget.  This  package 
would  focus  on  those  areas  where  Russia's  reformers  have  told  us  they  urgently 
need  more  help,  and  where  members  of  Congress  have  suggested  our  efforts  should 
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be  aimed.  This  includes  energy  and  the  environment,  privatization,  housing  for  de- 
mobilized soldiers,  medicines,  trade  and  investment,  and  exchange  programs. 

This  expanded  package  of  bilateral  steps,  together  with  our  $500  million  contribu- 
tion to  the  prospective  G— 7  privatization  fund,  would  require  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $1.8  billion.  We  are  now  consulting  with  this  committee 
and  others  in  Congress  to  determine  how  best  to  structure  such  a  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  f  realize  this  is  a  difficult  proposal  at  a  time  when  so  many  Ameri- 
cans face  hardships  here  at  home.  But  President  Clinton  and  I  are  convinced  that 
this  investment  in  Russia's  democratic  future  is  an  essential  investment  in  Ameri- 
ca's fiiture.  By  making  this  investment,  we  can  help  turn  our  most  dangerous  enemy 
into  an  enduring  partner.  That,  I  believe,  is  a  critical — indeed,  a  noble — mission. 

The  President  and  I  will  continue  to  make  the  case  to  the  American  people  that 
a  focused  program  to  assist  Russian  democracy  is  in  our  deepest  self-interest.  We 
are  counting  on  the  members  of  this  committee  to  join  us  in  this  effort. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  BUDGET 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  a  discussion  of  our  fiscal  year  1994 
international  affairs  budget.  It  is  a  budget  that  accurately  reflects  the  times  we  live 
in.  In  its  funding  requests,  it  recognizes  the  tight  fiscal  constraints  confronting  our 
government  today.  Aiid  in  its  priorities  and  objectives,  it  marks  a  first  but  impor- 
tant step  toward  addressing  the  new  challenges  of  the  post-cold  war  era. 

Let  me  hi^light  several  of  those  priorities  for  you.  The  first  is  promoting  democ- 
racy and  human  rights.  I  have  already  described  the  especially  high  stake  America 
has  in  helping  freedom  triumph  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  the  other  new  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  But  our  efibrts  must  be  worldwide.  Eastern  Europe's  demo- 
cratic revolutions  must  be  consolidated.  And  the  rising  tide  of  democratic  aspira- 
tions stretching  from  East  Asia  to  Central  America  must  be  carefully  nurtured.  The 
lesson  of  this  tragic  century  is  clear:  the  best  check  against  international  aggression 
is  the  emergence  of  governments  that  encourage  tolerance,  pluralism,  and  respect 
for  thedignity  of  the  individual. 

Our  budget  also  places  a  new  emphasis  on  promoting  multinational  peacekeeping 
and  peacemaking.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  unleashed  long-suppressed  conflicts 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  has  also  opened 
up  new  possibilities  for  international  cooperation.  Our  task  is  to  harness  that  co- 
operation to  contain,  and  far  more  importantly,  to  prevent  conflict.  The  tragedies  of 
the  Balkans  and  Somalia  bear  grim  witness  to  the  price  of  international  delay. 
International  peacekeeping  especially  by  the  UN — can  and  must  play  a  critical  role. 
Capabilities  must  be  enhanced  to  permit  prompt,  effective,  preventive  action. 

And  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  do  its  part.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
calling  on  the  United  Nations  to  do  more,  we  simply  cannot  support  it  less.  That 
is  why  funding  for  multilateral  affairs  has  received  a  significant  increase  in  our 
budget.  The  President  and  I  are  convinced  that  millions  spent  now  on  preventive 
diplomacy  and  peacekeeping  can  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  defense  and 
international  relief  later. 

Another  priority  will  be  our  new  global  agenda.  By  moving  actively  to  counter  en- 
vironmental degradation,  we  can  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  poor  and  rich  coun- 
tries alike.  Ana  by  combating  terrorism  and  narcotics  trafficking,  we  make  America 
and  the  world  a  safer  place. 

These  priorities,  as  well  as  others  highlighted  in  our  budget,  represent  an  impor- 
tant effort  to  reorient  our  scarce  resources  to  the  realities  of  the  post-cold  war  era. 
The  budget  reflects  a  commitment  to  using  the  taxpayers'  dollars  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently, in  full  support  of  the  President's  economic  and  deficit-reduction  programs. 
Here,  I  think  it  is  always  worth  providing  some  perspective.  In  its  entirety,  spend- 
ing under  the  150  Account  has  historically  represented  just  over  1  percent  of  total 
federal  expenditures.  Used  responsibly,  tms  indeed  is  a  modest  investment  in  pur- 
suit of  our  nation's  most  vital  international  objectives. 

REFORMING  OUR  INSTITUTIONS 

As  important  as  much  we  spend  on  foreign  policy,  however,  is  how  we  spend  it. 
I'm  convinced  that  the  Department  of  State  cannot  hope  to  respond  effectively  to 
post-cold  war  challenges  unless  we  improve  the  way  we  deal  with  con^plex  problems 
that  cut  across  traditional  bureaucratic  boundaries.  A  stifling  decisionmaking  are 
luxuries  we  cannot  afford. 

As  a  first  step  in  remaking  the  State  Department,  I  announced  a  broad-based  re- 
organization plan  in  February.  The  plan  shifts  portfolios  and  creates  new  positions 
to  mirror  post-cold  war  missions.  It  will  reduce  excessive  layering  within  the  De- 
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partment  and  streamline  the  policy  process.  Our  objective  is  simple:  quicker  policy- 
making, more  open  policymaking,  ana,  most  importantly,  better  policymaking. 

Reform  of  the  State  Department  will  be  an  ongoing  process.  I  have  asked  Deputy 
Secretary  Wharton  to  direct  it.  In  addition  to  overseeing  our  reorganization  plan, 
Dr.  Wharton  will  be  woricing  with  our  management  team  to  modernize  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  twenty-first  century.  We  need  to  ensure  clearer  financial  accountability 
for  our  operations.  We  must  invest  in  better  training  for  our  personnel.  And  we 
must  work  unceasingly  to  ensure  that  the  face  the  Department  shows  to  the  world 
is  an  American  face  in  all  our  diversity. 

We  also  need  to  refocus  our  foreign  assistance  priorities  and  programs.  AID 
should  be  overiiauled.  Its  purposes  must  be  concentrated  to  more  directly  serve  our 
national  interests.  Its  focus  must  be  sharpened.  And  its  programs  must  be  less  bu- 
reaucratic and  more  efficient.  I  have  asked  Deputy  Secretary  Wharton  to  examine 
the  role  of  AID  in  the  post-cold  war  era  and  sport  his  recommendations  to  me  by 
the  end  of  this  month. 

The  reform  agenda  for  our  foreign  policy  institutions  is  an  ambitious  one.  In  addi- 
tion to  State  and  AID,  it  also  must  include  rethinking  and  renewing  the  roles  of 
ACDA,  USIA,  and  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting.  We  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  this  Committee  and  the  full  Congress  in  all  of  these  efforts. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  together  we  and  the  American  people  face  a  daunting  challenge. 
To  succeed  in  this  new  era  will  require  a  real  partnership — between  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress,  and,  above  all,  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  their  government.  Today,  I  want  to  reaffirm  with 
you  my  commitment  to  that  partnership.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  And  I  think  we 
will  limit  ourselves  to  the  10  minute  rule  so  everybody  can  have 
a  chance  as  we  move  along. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  at  the  U.S.  base  at  Guantanamo  and 
talked  and  shook  hands  with  some  of  the  people  who  are  on  a  hun- 
ger strike  with  the  HIV  virus.  And  I  was  just  curious  what  you  felt 
the  status  of  those  people  should  be  and  what  is  being  done  to 
achieve  the  real  solution,  which  is  to  have  a  stable  Haiti  to  which 
they  can  be  returned. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  last  few 
weeks  has  seen  some  significant  progress  in  the  situation  in  Haiti. 
Former  Minister  Caputo  of  Argentina,  who  is  now  the  special  envoy 
of  both  the  United  Nations  and  the  OAS,  has  been  working  dili- 
gently in  Haiti  to  try  to  prepare  for  the  restoration  of  democracy 
and  the  return  of  President  Aristide. 

With  the  President's  direction,  we  recently  have  identified  former 
Ambassador  Larry  Pezzulo  to  be  our  special  representative  with  re- 
spect to  Haiti.  We  have  sent  to  Haiti  a  new  charge  who  is  a  very 
experienced  Foreign  Service  office,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  some  real 
progress  is  being  made.  I  think  we  can  anticipate  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  the  restoration  of  democracy  and  the  return  of 
President  Aristide. 

That  requires  a  number  of  things  to  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of 
course,  it  will  require  an  agreement  between  the  military  there  and 
the  de  facto  government,  which  is  illegally  in  office,  and  of  course, 
with  President  Aristide  as  well. 

But  I  think  we  are  making  good  progress  on  that  front,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

We  are  also  making  some  progress  on  better  procedures  to  han- 
dle those  in  Haiti  who  desire  to  seek  asylum.  We  have  established 
processing  centers  in  Port-au-Prince  which  are  handling  a  much 
larger  volume  than  they  were  in  the  past,  and  we  are  on  the  verge 
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of  establishing  two  other  processing  centers  elsewhere  in  Haiti  to 
handle  the  requests  from  people  who  seek  asylum. 

One  of  President  Clinton's  proposals  here  has  been  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  to  obtain  a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  entitled  to  asylum  without  leaving  the  country.  And  I 
think  real  strides  are  being  made  with  additional  resources  to  that 
end. 

But  the  most  important  thing  that  is  being  done  is  to  try  to  pre- 
pare for  a  restoration  of  democracy  and  a  return  of  President 
Aristide  in  due  course.  And  I  think  the  negotiations  that  have  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Caputo  have  made  real  progress  there,  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  very  diligent  in  that  area,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  still  wonder  what  the  policy  will  be  with  regard  to  the  actual 
fellows  behind  the  barbed  wire  encampment  in  Guantanamo,  where 
I  was. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  I  apologize  for  answering  the  sec- 
ond part  of  your  question  and  not  the  first,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  that  is  the  most  difficult  question.  As  you  know,  those  in- 
dividuals, because  they  have  been  identified  as  being  HIV  positive, 
are  subject  to  exclusion  from  the  United  States  under  our  present 
statutes.  Those  matters  are  being  further  considered  and  pursued. 
But  I  think  there  is  no  resolution  of  that.  No  decision  has  been 
made  as  to  whether  that  statutory  provision  shall  be  changed  or 
some  change  will  be  made  in  the  exclusion  of  people  who  have  test- 
ed positive  for  HIV.  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  entire  AIDS 
situation  that  those  people  are  there  on  Guantanamo  Bay  in  that 
condition.  But  there  has  been  no  decision  made  on  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  from  my  days  when  I  was  in  the 
consular  service  was  people  were  excluded  if  they  had  a  contagious 
disease,  such  as  syphilis,  leprosy  or  tuberculosis.  I  think  those  were 
it.  My  understanding  is  that  has  been  changed  now  and  the  only 
such  disease  is  tuberculosis.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  that  is  cor- 
rect? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  is 
that  people  who  have  been  tested  positive  for  HIV  are  excludable 
under  provisions  of  either  law  or  regulation. 

Senator  Helms.  Would  you  repeat  that?  The  door  opened  and  I 
did  not  understand  what  you  said  about  HIV  positive. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  I  said  that  individuals  who  have  been 
tested  HIV  positive  are  excludable  imder  existing  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  can  be  waived  for  a  specific  instance? 

Secretary  Christopher.  That  is  correct.  It  can  be  waived,  I  be- 
lieve, sir. 

Senator  Helms.  Is  it  being  waived? 

And  excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

Secretary  Christopher.  No  decision.  Senator  Helms,  has  been 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  to  waive  it  in  certain  cases. 

Senator  Helms.  Have  we  waived  anybody? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Have  we  waived  anybody? 

Senator  Helms.  Yes. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Senator. 
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Senator  Helms.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all,  certainly. 

I  think  there  was  an  emergency  and  a  few  people,  half  a  dozen 
or  so,  were  admitted,  but  I  may  be  wrong  in  that  recollection. 

Secretary  Christopher.  My  answer  purported  to  go  to  Senator 
Helms'  comments.  I  thought,  with  respect  to  Guantanamo,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  any  of  those  have  been  waived  in,  but  I  could  be  cor- 
rected on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  must  congratulate  you  in  your  success  in  putting  together  the 
G-7  aid  package  for  Russia.  But  will  the  Russians  see  any  tangible 
sign  of  this  aid  to  affect  their  actions  and  slow  down  any  deep  scat- 
tering tendency  on  their  part? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  the  bilateral  program  that  the 
United  States  has  announced  was  designed  to  assist  people  at  the 
grassroots  level  to  be  tangible,  practical,  nonideological  aid  pro- 
grams. You  know,  in  the  past,  a  good  deal  of  the  aid  Yiad  been  con- 
centrated in  the  big  cities  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg;  75  percent 
of  this  aid  will  be  outside  of  the  major  cities.  Perhaps  even  more 
important,  75  percent  of  the  aid,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  go  through 
nongovernmental  institutions.  It  will  not  be  handled  through  their 
bureaucracy,  which  I  think  is  very  promising  to  the  end  of  giving 
the  aid  to  the  individuals  within  Russia,  outside  the  big  cities  and 
to  those  who  need  it  most,  those  at  the  grassroots  level. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Last  week,  I  believe  the  two  negotiators,  Vance  and  Owen,  came 
out  in  support  of  air  strikes  against  Serbian  artillery  and  supply 
lines  in  an  effort  to  pressure  the  Serbs  to  agree  to  the  Vance-Owen 
plan.  Is  that  a  good  recommendation  in  your  view? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  Lord  Owen 
did  say  that  it  might  be  time  for  air  strikes.  I  do  not  believe  that 
former  Secretary  Vance  did.  But  on  the  substance  of  your  question, 
I  can  only  say  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  urgent  policy  view. 
Many  options  are  open.  That  would  be  option  that  would  be  consid- 
ered. President  Clinton  has  not  considered  ground  troops  except  in 
the  context  of  carrying  out  or  implementing  an  agreement  that 
might  have  been  entered  into  in  good  faith  between  all  the  parties 
there.  But  all  the  other  options  are  being  considered. 

That  was  quite  a  change  in  Lord  Owen's  viewpoint  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  perhaps  borne  of  his  frustration.  But  those  are  options 
that  are,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  under  consideration 
on  an  urgent  basis  by  the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  my  own  thought  is  that  we  should  not  en- 
gage in  any  unilateral  use  of  force.  If  we  do  move  in  this  area,  it 
should  be  under  a  U.N.  resolution,  with  perhaps  NATO  being  des- 
ignated as  the  agent  to  carry  it  out.  And  we  should  not  be  the  ma- 
jority of  people.  But  this  will  be  ironed  out,  I  know,  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Secretary  Christopher.  The  President  has  made  that  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  a  problem  that  he  intends  to  approach  on 
a  multilateral  basis,  and  not  unilaterally. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  see  my  time  has  expired. 

I  turn  to  the  ranking  minority  member,  Senator  Helms. 
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Senator  Helms.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  vou  do  agree  that  this  Government  of  ours  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  buagetary  crisis? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  first,  let  me  say  I  had  heard 
that  you  were  in  the  hospital  last  weekend,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  back  and  in  such  good  health  and  form  today. 

Senator  Helms.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  there  is  no  question  that  our  coun- 
try is  facing  a  serious  budget  situation. 

Senator  Helms.  Thank  you  for  answering  that  question. 

Now,  let  me  get  to  the  second.  By  the  way,  I  think  there  were 
a  lot  of  disappointed  newspaper  people  who  bombarded  the  Be- 
thesda  Naval  Hospital  when  they  said,  look,  there  is  nothing  to  it. 
He  is  doing  fine.  They  said,  oh,  I  see.  All  right.  [Laughter.] 

And  I  feel  the  same  way  about  a  bunch  of  the  news  media. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  then,  the  Bush  administration  was  roundly  criticized,  as  I 
said,  and  I  thought  properly.  And  if  you  think  I  am  giving  you  hell, 
you  ask  some  of  the  previous  Secretaries  of  State  with  whom  I  also 
disagreed.  I  think  you  are  a  nice  guy,  and  I  am  not  raising  ques- 
tions just  to  be  antagonistic,  because  I  like  you  and  I  like  Dr. 
Wharton,  but  as  I  told  him  when  he  called  to  inform  me  that  you 
were  releasing  $50  million  to  that  corrupt  government  in  Nica- 
ragua, I  said,  well,  you  folks  have  overdosed  on  dumb  pills  again. 
And  I  mean  that. 

Now,  I  referred  earlier  in  my  remarks  to  a  $2  billion  saving 
promised  by  Bill  Clinton  in  that  book.  Putting  People  First.  And  I 
do  not  see  it  reflected  in  the  budget  request  which  calls  for  $448 
million  in  additional  spending.  Now,  this  figure  does  not  include 
the  $1.8  billion  in  additional  aid  to  Russia  which  you  discussed  in 
your  statement,  and  I  think  very  eloquently  so. 

Now,  why  do  you  think  that  your  administration — and  I  asked 
this  of  Jim  Baker  and  others  previously — why  do  you  think  the 
Clinton  administration  is  proposing  spending  of  so  much  more 
money  of  the  American  people  for  programs  overseas.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  they  are  doing  that  when  a  flat-out  promise  was  made  that 
it  would  not  happen? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  first.  Senator  Helms,  our  budget, 
when  adjusted  for  inflation,  is  less  than  it  was  last  year.  So  tnat 
there  is  a  net  decrease,  after  adjustment  for  inflation.  And  also  the 
State  Department  is  going  to  be  participating  in  the  reductions 
that  President  Clinton  has  directed  for  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment, reductions  over  the  next  3-year  period.  We  are  going  to  be 
doing  our  share  of  that  from  our  budget. 

The  reason  the  budget  is  as  it  is,  is  because  there  are  felt  to  be 
needs  that  are  justified  in  terms  of  the  American  interest.  A  great 
deal  of  our  foreign  aid  budget,  I  think  in  a  range  now  of  more  than 
80  percent,  go  to  Israel  and  Egypt  under  programs  that  are  re- 
garded by  the  Congress  as  being  very  important  programs.  So  the 
dollars  in  our  budget  are  ones  that  are  felt  to  be  necessary. 

Where  we  have  increased  programs  in  our  budget,  we  have  taken 
them  from  other  programs.  We  have  redirected  funds  from  pro- 
grams. Essentially,  our  budget  is  largely  flat,  as  against  last  year, 
especially  when  you  take  into  account  inflation. 
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Senator  Helms.  Well,  is  it  not  unfortunate  that  the  taxpayer 
cannot  say  that  our  budget  is  flat — his  family?  They  say  this  is  an 
eye  chart.  Can  you  read  that? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  cannot  read  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  what  it  says  is  just  pay  for  it.  Now,  we 
heard  all  this  rhetoric,  and  frankly,  I  agreed  with  a  lot  of  it  last 
year,  even  though  I  was  for  George  Bush.  Now,  we  are  going  to  cut 
this  spending.  We  are  going  to  do  this,  and  we  are  going  to  do  that. 
And  what  the  hell,  we  are  getting  more  and  more  proposals  for 
more  and  more  spending. 

Now,  in  January,  I  talked  to  you  about  all  of  these  Government 
employees  in  these  farflung  overseas  missions  and  bases,  and  em- 
bassies and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  you  nodded  and  said,  I  see,  and 
that  was  the  last  I  heard  of  it.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  going 
to  get  by  with  that?  Do  you  think  I  am  not  going  to  keep  raising 
it  and  raising  it? 

Answer — let  me  warn  you — if  necessary,  I  am  going  to  hold  up 
every  thing  that  comes  up  from  the  State  Department  until  I  get 
some  recognition  that  you  are  going  to  cut  some  spending.  I  mean, 
cut  it.  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  flatout  budgets  or  anything  else.  I 
want  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  spending  in  the  State  Department. 

Now,  do  we  understand  each  other? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  have  this  be  im- 
derstood  as  well.  I  am  not  up  here  as,  you  know,  the  head  of  the 
Office  and  Management  and  Budget  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  President  Clinton's  deficit  re- 
duction program  is  far  more  extensive,  far  more  deep-cutting  than 
has  gone  on  in  this  Government  for  the  last  12  years. 

Senator  Helms.  Do  not  bet  that  farm  on  that.  We  can  talk  about 
the  details  on  that.  Now,  if  you  want  to  get  in  an  argument  about 
that,  I  can  meet  you  halfway. 

What  I  am  talking  about — lay  off  the  previous  years,  I  was  criti- 
cal of  them — what  are  you  going  to  do,  and  what  are  the  others  in 
the  administration  going  to  do  about  cutting  the  budget?  All  I  see 
is  adding  to  the  deficit,  adding  to  the  debt,  which  is  now  $4-trillion- 
and-some-odd-$100-billion. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  Senator,  I  will  simply  say  that 
President  Clinton  has  taken  stronger  steps  toward  deficit  reduction 
than  have  been  taken  in  the  last  12  years. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  so. 

Let  me  move  on  to  something  else  decidedly  foreign  aid.  I  men- 
tioned Dr.  Wharton  called  me  about  Nicaragua.  Now,  this  money 
was  released.  I  thought  it  was  a  stupid  move,  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
people,  rather  than  require  concrete  actions  by  this  Nicaraguan 
government,  which  is  still  controlled  by  the  Sandinistas,  the  State 
Department  chose  to  accept  the  assurances  and  commitments, 
quote,  unquote,  based  on  the  statement  released  by  your  depart- 
ment on  a  very  few  issues. 

One  of  the  only  tangible  actions  on  which  the  State  Department 
based  its  decision  to  release  this  $50  million  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  was,  let  me  quote  it,  the  suspension  of  police  officers 
and  others  named  by  the  tripartite  commission  for  violating  human 
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rights,  end  of  quote.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  tripartite  commis- 
sion? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  know  there  is  such  a  commission. 

Senator  Helms.  Yes,  but  what  is  it?  What  is  it  a  commission  of? 
The  Organization  of  American  States. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  The  Organization  of  American  States, 
right. 

Senator  Helms.  OK.  Now,  will  you  sit  there  this  morning  and 
tell  me  that  the  State  Department  believes  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  has  suspended  individuals  named  by  the  tripartite  com- 
mission? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  is  their  intention. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  their  intention.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  did  you 
not  hold  up  the  $50  million  imtil  they  did  it? 

These  suspensions,  I  suggested  to  you,  so-called  suspensions, 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  paid  vacations.  Now,  let  me  put  it 
this  way.  If  it  were  brought  to  your  attention  with  substantial  cred- 
ible evidence  that  the  Sandinista  government  has  not  suspended 
individuals  in  their  employ  named  by  the  commission,  would  you 
agree  that  this  assistance  was  released  under  false  pretence?  Just 
yes  or  no. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Senator,  if  I  got  that  kind  of  credible 
evidence,  I  would  have  to  say  that  our  expectations  have  not  been 
realized.  Let  me  respond  more  broadly  if  I  may. 

Senator  Helms.  OK. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  that  the  people  who  are  listening 
are  entitled  to  understand  what  is  going  on  here.  These  are  funds 
that  were  appropriated  in  1992  as  part  of  the  1992  budget;  $100 
million  appropriated  by  the  Republican  administration  for  Nica- 
ragua. That  $100  million  was  held  up  I  think  largely  at  your  in- 
stance. Certainly,  you  were  the  principal  instigator  of  it. 

Before  President  Bush  left  office,  $50  million  of  that  was  released 
because  it  appeared  that  Nicaragua  was  making  progress,  not  that 
things  were  perfect,  but  they  were  making  progress.  Now,  under- 
stand, this  is  money  that  was  appropriated  2  years  ago.  We  re- 
leased the  other  $50  million  because  we  felt,  as  President  Bush 
had,  that  there  was  enough  progress  to  justify  the  release  of  the 
other  $50  million — progress  in  reduction  in  size  of  the  army, 
progress  in  reduction  in  inflation,  and  other  steps  that  were  condu- 
cive to,  generally  speaking,  the  support  of  a  democratic  government 
in  Nicaragua.  I  say  not  perfect,  but  progress  in  that  direction. 

Now,  what  I  would  ask  you  to  do  is  to  give  me  the  same  benefit 
of  the  doubt  that  I  give  you.  I  understand  that  your  position  is 
taken  in  good  faith  on  this,  but  we  are  also  taking  the  position  in 
good  faith  that  we  think  is  conducive  to  reform  and  reconstruction 
in  Nicaragua.  And  that  is  the  basis  we  released  the  1992  money. 

There  is  1993  money  that  has  not  gone  forward,  and  of  course 
you  will  have  a  chance  in  this  budget  again.  If  they  fail  to  carry 
forward  on  the  conditions  that  we  put  on  the  release  of  these  funds, 
that  can  certainly  be  taken  into  account  in  subsequent  actions  by 
this  Congress.  And  I  am  sure.  Senator  Helms,  you  will  leading  the 
way  in  calling  that  to  everyone's  attention. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  that  will  be  among  my  purposes,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, but  only  one  of  them.  But  you  said  something  about  the  pre- 
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vious  administration  appropriated.  I  know  that  was  a  slip  of  the 
tongue.  No  administration  appropriates  assent.  It  was  a  Congress 
dominated  by  one  party  in  both  houses.  And  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  in  favor  of  the  Sandinista  government  down  there, 
or  at  least  not  doing  anything  to  them. 

So  that  is  an  argument  for  another  day.  What  I  am  asking  you 
to  do  is  to  give  us  the  same  good  faith  that  I  say  here,  right  now, 
that  I  am  willing  to  give  to  you.  But  do  not  have  some  flunky  call 
me  up  and  say  we  have  decided  to  do  this  because  they  have  made 
progress.  And  I  say,  what  progress,  and  he  said,  huh,  I  do  not 
know. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  hope  you  are  not  talking  about  Dr. 
Wharton  as  a  flimky. 

Senator  Helms.  No,  I  am  not  talking  about  him.  I  am  talking 
about  another  guy.  But  Dr.  Wharton  then  called  me  himself,  I 
think  because  of  what  I  told  the  fellow  whose  name  escapes  me.  I 
never  heard  of  him.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  going  to 
be  watching  this  thing  because  I  think  we  are  paid  to  do  it.  And 
you  just  cannot  get  by  with  letting  these  things  slide. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  I  am  sure  you  are,  Senator.  But  we  do 
not  have  flunkies  calling  U.S.  Senators. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  they  did  in  some  previous  administrations. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  I  certainly  will  try  to  avoid  that  in 
ours.  We  have  responsible  officers. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  my  congratulations  to  you  if  you  do  not 
have  a  flunky  down  at  the  State  Department,  and  check  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

I  apologize  for  leaving  the  room,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  had  the  occa- 
sion to — tnat  was  the  President  calling,  and  he  called  to  ask  me  my 
views  on  a  matter  that  you  and  I  had  a  chance  to  spend  some  time 
on  yesterday,  and  I  am  not  going  to  focus  much  time  on  it,  but  I 
do  want  to  mention  a  few  things  if  I  may. 

First,  let  me  begin  by  complimenting  you  and  the  President  for 
the  initiative  you  have  taken  with  regard  to  the  Russian  aid  pack- 
age, and  your  political  courage  which  I  happen  to  think  is  consist- 
ent with  what  the  American  people  instinctively  know  we  should 
and  must  be  doing,  but  your  political  courage  in  coming  forward  at 
this  time  to  make  the  case  that  I  think  is  one  of  the  critical  cases 
to  be  made.  I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how — well, 
I  will  not  get  into  that — but  I  was  going  to  make  reference  to  dis- 
agreements that  we  have  on  this  committee. 

But  let  me  again  compliment  you  and  also  thank  you  for  your 
willingness  to  give  me  so  much  time  yesterday  and  as  I  am  sure 
you  have  others  who  have  strong  views  about  what  I  acknowledge 
is  an  incredibly  complicated  and  difficult  situation  for  you  and  this 
administration  to  deal  with  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

You  were,  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Secretary,  dealt  a  hand  that  is  very 
difficult  to  play.  But  let  me  begin  my  brief  discussion  with  you  in 
the  way  I  ended  it  just  now  with  the  President.  You  indicated  with 
regard  to  the  Soviet  aid  package  that  preventive  diplomacy  was  an 
important  element  of  the  strategic  underpinning  of  what  we  are 
about  here.  We  want  to  improve  the  prospects  of  a  democracy  and 
a  market  economy  flourishing,  surviving,  coming  into  being  in  Rus- 
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sia,  and  we  all,  I  think,  have  contemplated  the  consequences  of  a 
failure  of  that  occurrence,  a  failure  that  that  will  come  about.  And 
you  indicated  that  preventive  diplomacy  and  peacekeeping  were 
important  elements  of  your  overall  view  of  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  this  next  3  years  in  this  decade. 

I  would  argue  that — I  would  offer  the  proposition  that  preventive 
diplomacy  is  beyond  your  capability  right  now  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  no  matter  how  talented  you  are — and  you  are — ^no 
matter  how  innovative  Reggie  Bartholomew  is — and  he  is  among 
one  of  the  great  pros  in  the  State  Department.  I  think  we  are  be- 
yond anything  that  you  could  humanly  coniure  up  that  could  con- 
stitute anything  approaching  preventive  diplomacy. 

I  think  we  are  faced  with  the  West,  prior  to  your  coming  to  the 
office,  as  appease  Milosevic  for  so  long  that  he  has  no  reason  to  re- 
spond to  our  brandishments  and  our  threats.  But  the  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  come  to  stop — ^for  us,  the  world,  to  stop  the  be- 
moaning the  fact  that  all  our  options  are  bad  ones.  They  are  all  bad 
ones.  We  have  got  to  pick  a  couple.  And  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  do  what  you  are  and  have  been  doing.  That  is  the  formulation 
in  the  next  step  in  the  strategy. 

I  compliment  you  again  on  your  statement  here  today  about  what 
will  happen  in  the  next  6  days  if  things  do  not  happen  as  we  hope 
as  it  relates  to  screwing  down  more  tightly  the  arms — excuse  me — 
the  economic  embargo.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it  may  be  time 
for  an  April  26  strategy.  On  April  25,  we  are  going  to  know,  in 
part,  what  the  near-term  fate,  anyway,  of  Mr.  Yeltsin  is,  because 
that  referendum  is  on  April  25.  On  April  26,  we  have  the  primary, 
the  main  event,  in  the  dedication  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial  here 
in  Washington,  DC. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  day  may  be  fortuitous  in  that  it  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  attempt  to  push  the  free  world,  to  push  the 
West  into  a  more  aggressive  posture.  I  think  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  going  to  change  the  equation.  As  I  said  to  you  yesterday, 
I  believe  that  nothing  is  going  to  bring  Milosevic  to  the  table  other 
than  a  significant  change  in  his  circumstances.  Granted,  he  is  tech- 
nically not  at  the  table.  The  Serbs  are  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Karadzik  is  at  the  table,  but  he  is  a  puppet  of  Mr.  Milosevic, 
and  neither  seems  prepared  to  negotiate  or  compromise.  That  does 
not  mean  that  Milosevic  can  control  every  act  of  every  individual 
Serb  who  is  involved  in  this  conflict,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  can 
determine  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  signature  by  the  Serbs 
in  Bosnia  to  anything.  And  he  is  absolutely  committed  to  getting 
the  northern  corridor  as  part  of  a  Serb  held  portion  of  Bosnia  and 
its  ultimate,  in  my  view,  annexation  to  Serbia. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  take  some  direct  action. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  simple  factual  questions,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Secretary.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  administration 
that  there  is  evidence  that  the  Yugoslav  National  Army  in  Serbia 
is  directly  responsible  for  at  least  part  of  the  shelling  of  Srebrenica. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  have  seen  reports  to  that  effect.  Sen- 
ator. I  do  not  talk  in  public  about  intelligence  matters.  But  I  would 
certainly  confirm  that  I  have  seen  reports.  And  I  did  want  to  say 
that  I  appreciated  very  much  vour  visit  to  my  office  yesterday.  We 
had  a  good  talk  for  about  an  hour,  and  I  read  the  report  that  you 
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left  me  last  night,  and  I  found  it  to  be  a  very  illuminating  report 
on  your  extensive  trip  to  the  area.  And  I  would  not  challenge  the 
fact  that  the  Yugoslav  army  has  been  involved.  Indeed,  we  have 
protested  that. 

Senator  BroEN.  I  think,  as  I  said  to  you  yesterday,  Mr.  Secretary, 
one  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  is  redefine  what  is  going  on.  Some 
members  of  the  press  write  about  the  civil  war — not  everj'one — ^but 
some  write  about  the  civil  war  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  And  there 
is  a  civil  war  component  to  it.  But  this  is  a  war  of  aggression.  This 
is  a  war  where  one  country  is  crossing  the  border  of  another  coun- 
try in  order  to  undermine  its  sovereignty  and  its  territorj'.  And  I 
think,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  should  be  declaring  that  this  is  in  fact  a 
war  of  aggression. 

Do  you  have  any  doubt  that  this  is  a  war  of  aggression  with  a 
civil  war  component? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  I  agree  with  that  characteriza- 
tion. It  was  in  that  setting  that  we  not  only  supported  but  strongly 
advocated  the  strengthened  sanctions  at  the  United  Nations.  I  do 
want  to  emphasize,  though,  as  you  have,  the  complexity  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

This  morning's  report  by  John  Bums  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
the  intense  fighting  between  Croatia  and  the  Bosnian  Government 
forces  and  the  ethnic  cleansing  that  they  are  reported  to  be  in- 
volved in  between  the  two  of  them  is  a  reminder  as  to  how  complex 
the  situation.  As  you  say,  it  has  civil  war  aspects  and  it  has  aggres- 
sive aspects.  But  I  have  been  saying  for  some  time,  and  I  agree 
with  you  on  this,  that  the  principal  villain  in  the  piece  are  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  who  are  directed  in  so  many  respects  as  you  say  by 
the  Serbs. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  not  a  question.  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  agree  or  disagree.  I  believe  the  principal  villain  in 
this  is  a  single  individual  named  Milosevic. 

If  you  watch  Belgrade  television  what  you  see  is  a  total  distor- 
tion of  the  facts — were  I  a  Serbian  living  in  Serbia,  I  would  con- 
clude that  every  Serb  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  being  massacred 
in  a  regular  systematic  basis  and  I  would  be  outraged.  Reasonable 
people  in  Serbia  have  concluded,  because  the  only  outlet  they  have 
to  information  is  in  fact  Belgrade  television,  that  the  Bosnian  Mus- 
lims are  conducting  a  war  of  aggression  against  all  Serbs  in 
Bosnia. 

My  time  is  up,  but  let  me  conclude  by  asking  you  to  consider  the 
following:  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  reason  why  the  Croats 
in  the  Bosnian  Army,  which,  as  you  know  is  still  20  percent  Cro- 
atian, 15  percent  Serbian,  and  the  rest  Muslim  are  fighting  is  the 
Vance-Owen  plan. 

I  believe  they  conclude  that  if  in  fact  Milosevic  is  able  to  convince 
the  West  that  the  deal  he  wants  on  that  map  is  going  to  be  imple- 
mented, then  all  of  northern  and  western  Bosnia  is  up  for  grabs, 
Croatia  wanting  to  take  a  large  chunk  of  it.  And  now  is  the  time 
for  them  all  to  position  themselves — getting  whatever  land  they 
can  to  guarantee  that  they  can  secure  territory  as  a  result  of  their 
physical  presence  on  the  ground  at  the  time  the  map  is  drawn,  and 
thereby  retain  control  of  it. 
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I  think,  although  I  have  great  respect  for  Secretary  Vance  and 
Lord  Owen,  that  the  current  plan  has  been  incredibly  counter- 
productive. But,  as  I  said,  you  have  been  kind  to  listen  to  me,  and 
I  have  several  questions  on  the  Russian  aid  package  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  submit  in  writing, 

I  just  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr,  Secretary,  you  can  count  on  me 
as  one  member  of  this  committee  to  do  anything  he  can  to  help 
move  your  agenda  on  the  Russian  aid  package.  And  I  appreciate 
your  listening  to  my  suggestions — I  do  not  expect  that  you  will 
adopt  them — ^but  my  suggestions  relative  to  what  we  should  be 
doing  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Biden. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum,  Mr,  Secretary, 

Secretary  Christopher,  Good  morning. 

Senator  Kassebaum,  My  apologies  for  not  being  here  to  hear 
your  statement  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  start  with  Bosnia, 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  taken  a  strong  position  on 
tightening  the  sanctions  against  Serbia,  I  think  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant step,  and  one  that  can  be  done,  I  am  assuming,  as  far  as 
freezing  the  assets,  that  this  is  something  we  have  talked  to  our 
allies  about,  where  those  assets  are  being  held,  and  there  is  good 
cooperation  to  do  that? 

Secretary  Christopher,  Senator,  I  think  there  is  going  to  need 
to  be  stronger  leadership  in  carrying  out  the  sanctions.  They  are 
about  the  toughest  sanctions  that  I  remember.  They  are  very  se- 
vere, and  they  are  intended  to  be  that  way.  And  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  real  enforcer  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
countries  follow  those  sanctions  that  are  committed  to  do  so  by 
being  members  of  the  United  Nations,  So  that  is  indeed  a  next 
step. 

I  talked  to  Foreign  Secretary  Hurd  about  that  yesterday  morning 
about  the  desirability  of  a  stronger  enforcement  mechanism,  be- 
cause it  will  take  some  real  doing  to  carry  out  sanctions  that  are 
this  extreme. 

Senator  Kassebaum,  I  guess,  Mr,  Secretary,  like  everyone  else, 
you  cannot  watch  what  is  happening  there  without  it  just  breaking 
your  heart,  the  pictures  that  are  on  the  news  of  the  children,  the 
strength  and  durability  of  the  Bosnia  Muslim  population  is  extraor- 
dinary. But  I  have  been  one,  like  many  others,  who  have  ques- 
tioned what  indeed  we  can  do  and  what  we  should  do,  what  is  fea- 
sible and  what  is  not. 

I  would  just  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  expectations  are  not  raised  high  on  the  part  of  the 
beleaguered  Bosnians  and  about  what  we  might  be  able  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  about  air  strikes.  Where  does  that 
lead  us?  Will  that  make  a  difference  now?  Perhaps  6  or  8  months 
ago  it  might  have?  But  what  will  be  the  reaction  from  that,  and 
particularly  from  our  allies  who  have  their  own  participants  there 
with  the  U.N,  peacekeeping  groups  who  have  cautioned  against 
this?  Will  this  be  any  kind  of  solution? 
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Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Senator,  perhaps  before  you  came  in,  I 
said  that  we  are  undergoing  a  major  policy  review  in  the  govern- 
ment. Clearly,  we  are  at  a  turning  point  in  connection  with  the 
Bosnia  situation.  The  enactment  of  the  sanctions,  I  think,  gives  us 
an  important  new  step,  and  we  need  to  enforce  them  very  dili- 
gently. But  our  policy  review  goes  beyond  that. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  today  to  try  to  spell  out  all  of  the 
pros  and  cons.  But  what  I  would  say  is  that  air  strikes  are  among 
those  steps  that  are  so  complex  because  they  tend  to  interfere  with 
the  humanitarian  endeavors.  If  anything  increases  the  level  of 
fighting  there,  it  may  well  cause  our  allies  to  draw  back,  indeed, 
maybe  even  pull  out  their  humanitarian  efforts,  which,  however 
halting  they  may  be,  have  probably  saved  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives. 

So  this  is  a  situation  where  it  is  very  complex.  But  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  there  may  be  better  options.  I  think  that  hard  prob- 
lems are  what  we  are  all  in  Government  to  face,  and  we  will  work 
through  these  problems  and  we  will  find  some  approaches  that  at 
least  are  better  than  perhaps  the  approaches  we  have  now.  But  if 
you  will  forgive,  I  would  rather  not  try  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  air  strikes  this  morning. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  I  realize  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  And  I 
guess  the  reason  I  raise  it  is  I  think  we  are  all  struggling  ourselves 
here,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  raise  some  concerns.  As  I  say, 
I  am  not  sure  when  we  talk  about  air  strikes  where  that  leads  us 
and  the  consequences  from  that.  And  it  is  the  same  with  safe  ha- 
vens. I  do  not  know  exactly  what  that  means  and  what  that  entails 
as  far  as  the  protection  of  those  safe  havens  and  our  own  willing- 
ness to  make  some  commitment  to  make  it  work. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  talk  about  safe  havens.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  there  has  been  a  unanimous  view  that  we  would  not  com- 
mit ground  troops.  So  I  am  troubled,  and  I  just  want  to  express  to 
you  my  own  frustration  with  what  we  see  and  what  perhaps  we  are 
able  to  do.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  those  who  are  struggling  there 
to  create  hopes  and  expectations  which  perhaps  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
I  greatly  value  the  observations  that  Senator  Biden  brought  back. 
But  I  guess  I  just  want  to  convey  to  you  I  do  not  think  there  are 
unanimous  views  here  about  what  should  be  done. 

Senator  Biden.  Would  the  Senator  yield  for  10  seconds? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Yes. 

Senator  Biden.  There  is  not  a  military  person  you  will  find  who 
will  not  tell  you  that  they  could  today,  if  you  gave  them  the  order, 
take  out  the  heavy  weaponry  that  is  hitting  Srebrenica. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator,  if  we  did  nothing 
else,  nothing  else  but  that,  we  will  have  saved  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  being  brutally  massacred  right  now. 
Nothing  else.  That  is  just  one  little  example. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Srebrenica? 

Senator  Biden.  Srebrenica. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Srebrenica,  which  is  almost  gone  now. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  right.  Because  we  have  not  done  a  damn 
thing. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  let  me  just  ask  about  the  arms  em- 
bargo, if  I  may,  not  necessarily  for  us  here,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
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lot  of  confusion  about  the  arms  embargo  and  being  able  to  raise 
that  and  let  the  Muslims  defend  themselves.  Let  me  ask  for  my 
own  edification. 

The  arms  embargo  went  into  place  at  the  time  in  1991,  at  the 
time  of  the  Croatian  fighting. 

Secretary  Christopher.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  The  arms  embargo,  does  that  apply  to  Cro- 
atia? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  it  applies  to  them  all. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  So  it  applies  to  everybody  of  the  independ- 
ent countries  there? 

Secretary  Christopher.  In  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  In  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  also  true  that  smaller  weaponry  is  getting  to  the  Bosnian 
Muslims  from  the  outside,  smaller  weaponry,  certainly  not  large 
weaponry,  but  there  is  some  weaponry  getting  there,  is  there  not? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  yes.  But  only  the  smallest 
arms,  and  it  all  comes — it  virtually  all  comes  through  Croatia.  I 
might  say  this,  it  could  be  possibly  helpful  to  you  and  those  who 
are  listening.  The  arms  embargo  operated — I  am  sure  it  was  not  in- 
tentionally— to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs.  Because 
they  had  the  advantage  of  basically  being  able  to  take  over  the 
heavy  artillery  and  other  heavy  arms  from  the  former  Yugoslavia 
Army.  Whereas  the  Muslims  did  not  have  that  advantage. 

And  so  the  disparity  in  weaponry  is  very  great.  It  is  gross  be- 
tween the  Bosnian  Government  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs  by  that  ac- 
cident of  history  that  they  were  able  to  take  over  so  much  of  the 
weaponry  from  the  prior  army. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  That  is  right.  That  is  an  important  point  to 
make.  I  think  it  is  important  as  far  as  trying  to  understand  in  the 
larger  public  what  is  involved  here. 

If  the  arms  embargo  is  lifted,  where  is  it  assumed  that  they  will 
be  getting  the  arms  then  into  Bosnia?  Will  we  be  sending  arms? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  the  where  is  it  assumed  they 
will  be  getting  them  involves  some  issues  that  obviously  are  in- 
volved in  the  policy  review.  There  is  an  appropriation  of  I  believe 
$50  million  that  was  sponsored,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  memory,  by 
Senator  Biden,  of  funds  which  would  provide  arms  for  the  Bosnian 
Government,  which  has  not  been  used  because  of  the  embargo. 

There  are  various  places  where  they  could  get  arms  from.  Prob- 
ably some  countries  in  the  Middle  East  would  be  glad  or  willing  to 
furnish  arms  if  there  was  no  embargo.  Whether  it  would  be  desir- 
able from  our  standpoint  to  have  them  involved  in  that  way  in 
Bosnia  is  a  very  serious  question. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Probably  principally  Iran? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Iran  would  be  one  of  the  leading  figures 
coming  forward  to  volunteer  for  that  purpose.  And  whether  that 
would  be  healthy  for  us  I  think  is  a  very  serious  question. 

For  the  United  States  to  furnish  arms  has  its  own  complexities. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Just  one  further  comment  on  Bosnia  and 
the  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  which  you  mentioned.  I  think  it 
is  so  important  that  the  detention  camps  that  had  been  agreed  to 
at  the  London  conference  be  opened  up  and  to  ensure  that  they  are 
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closed.  And  this  humanitarian  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeepers  has  been  frustrating. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  rules  of 
engagement  as  they  were  changed,  for  instance,  in  Somalia,  to  be 
able  to  not  have  to  deal  with  one  arm  tied  behind  your  back,  to 
have  to  turn  around  at  a  barricade.  Now,  the  implications  of  that 
are  tricky  as  well.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  strong  purpose  served  there  by  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
you  have  got  to  look  at  that. 

I  know  my  time  has  run  out,  but  everyone  else  has  used  just  a 
little  bit  more,  too.  I  just  would  like  to  say  I  was  interested  in  Sen- 
ator Biden's  comments  regarding  Macedonia.  I  think,  Mr,  Sec- 
retary, I  would  be  one  who  would  urge  that  we  would  consider  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  Macedonia.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  impor- 
tant component  not  in  the  short  run  perhaps,  but  the  long  rim  of 
what  is  happening  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

I  also  have  questions  regarding  Russian  aid  which  I  will  ask 
later. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  just  for  five  seconds,  and  I  will  not  speak  again.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Biden.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  stop,  and  I  do  not 
mean  this  to  be  critical  of  anyone — ^it  applies  to  me  as  well — we 
would  stop  referring  to  the  Muslims.  We  are  talking  about  the 
multiethnic  democratic  Republic  of  Bosnia.  It  is  a  country.  That  is 
what  is  at  stake,  a  coimtry.  This  is  not  about  Muslims. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  The  Senator,  I  think,  makes  a  good  point. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kerry. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Helms.  Why  don't  you  just  let  me  add  about  10  seconds? 

Senator  Kerry.  Sure,  I  will  let  everybody  add  about  10  seconds. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Helms.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  earlier  round  of  ques- 
tions, Secretary  Christopher  referred  to  President  Clinton's  budget 
proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  documents — prepared 
by  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee,  be  included  in  the  record, 
showing  that  President  Clinton  has  proposed  only  $11  billion  in 
nondefense  spending  cuts,  while  proposing  $273  billion  in  new 
taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

Senator  Helms.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  DEBT  PLAN,  ECONOMIC  INFORMATION 

ENCLOSED 

(By  the  U.S.  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee) 

On  April  1,  1993,  the  Senate  passed  the  FY  1994-98  budget  resolution  conference 
report  by  a  vote  of  55—45.  Attached  are  charts  ofTering  the  following  salient  informa- 
tion: 

•  Distribution  of  $440  billion  deficit  reduction  plan. — Illustrates  the 
contention  of  the  Republic  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  budget  plan's  5-year  deficit  reduction  comes  from  $273  billion 
in  net  new  taxes  and  $18  bUlion  in  user  fees. 

•  Differences  in  classification  of  deficit  reduction. — ^Explains  how  the 
majority  can  claim  $496  billion  in  deficit  reduction,  while  the  true  figure  is  $440 
bUuon. 

•  Taxes  and  user  fees. — ^Explains  how  the  plan  will  raise  $291  bUlion  in 
taxes  and  user  fees  on  the  American  people. 

•  Spending,  taxes,  deficit. — Shows  that  domestic  discretionanr  spending 
will  be  cut  by  $11  billion  over  5  years,  but  net  taxes  will  explode  and  the  deficit 
in  FY  1998  wUl  still  total  $201.9  biUion. 

•  Clinton's  deficits. — Details  the  claimed  deficit  figure  of  the  Clinton  plan 
through  1998. 

•  Quarterly  employment  and  GDP,  1990-93. — ^Provides  information  on 
GDP  and  emplojnment  growth  over  the  past  2  years,  as  facts  for  speeches. 


Distribution  of  $440  Billion 
Deficit  Reduction  Plan 

1994-1998 

Clinton  Modified  by  Budget  Conference  Agreement 


Non-Defense 

S11  Billion 

(3%) 


User  Fees 

$18  Billion 

(5%) 


SOURCE:  Senate  Budget  Committee,  Minority  Staff 

Based  on  CBntoo's  plan,  as  re«stlmated  by  C.B.O.  on  "CBO  Capped  Baseline"  and  modified  by 

BudgM  Coni«ranc«  Agreement  3-31-93.  Includes  $1 2  billion  stimulus. 
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CLINTON'S  DEFICITS 

$  In  billions;  with  stimulus 


1992  ACTUAL     $290 


1993 

$308.2 

1994 

$262.4 

1995 

$239.9 

1996 

$205.9 

1997 

$193.2 

1998 

$201.9 

Clinton  Budget  Plan  1994-98 
Spending  Barely  Down;  Taxes,  Deficit  Up! 


Net  Taxes 
+$273  billion 


1998  deficit 
$201.9  billion 


r.i 


sUinulus 
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Clinton  Budget  Plan  1994-98 
Tax  Proposal  in  Billions 


300 
200 
100 


-100 


-200 


-H$273 


-f$291 


Net  tax 
hikes 


User  fees 


Total 
tax  &  fee 
hikes 


DIFFERENCES  IN  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 


Defense 

Domestic 

Fees 

Spending 

Interest 

Revenues 

Total 

ma;ority  #'s 

-106 

-117 

-- 

-223 

-- 

-273 

-496 

Baseline  differences 

30 

7 

— 

37 

7 

-- 

44 

Reclassification  of 

fees 

— 

18 

-18 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

Reclassifiaition  of 

interest 



70 
12 

-18 

70 
12 

-104 

-70 
-63 

-273 



Add  stimulus 

12 

MINORITY  #'S 

-75 

-11 

-440 

Revenue  increase  siiown  as  negative  because  it  reduces  deficit. 


Prepared  by  SBC  Minority  Staff,  31  -Mar-93. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Kerry. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Good  morning,  Senator. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  apologize  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  know  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum  and  others  who  were  not  able  to  be  here  at  the 
beginning  nor  through  the  entire  proceedings. 

First  of  all,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  have  you  heard  back 
from  General  Vessey  yet?  Has  he  reported  to  you  specifically  on  his 
finding? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  he  has  not  reported  to  me  spe- 
cifically. I  believe  he  is  scheduled  to  return,  I  think  I  saw  in  the 
paper,  Wednesday  of  this  week,  and  he  will  report  to  us  and  the 
President  at  that  time.  I  read  his  comments  in  the  paper  this 
morning,  as  I  am  sure  you  did.  Senator. 

Senator  Kerry.  Is  it  safe  to  assume  that  until  he  reports  back, 
any  other  processes  that  might  have  been  contemplated  or  under- 
way are  on  hold? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes.  The  whole  purpose  of  his  mission 
was  to  get  an  assessment  as  to  where  things  stood.  As  you  know, 
President  Clinton  indicated  that  he  wanted  reassurance  and  satis- 
faction on  the  POW/MIA  issue  well  before  this  last  report  was 
made  available.  And  so  I  think  we  await  the  return  of  General 
Vessey  and  his  report. 

Senator  Kerry.  Fair  enough. 

The  one  thing  I  would  call  your  attention  to  before  I  turn  to  an- 
other subject,  and  I  have  discussed  this  with  some  of  the  folks  over 
at  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere,  is  this:  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  administration  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  universe  of  American 
pew's  potentially  alive  after  operation  homecoming.  Senator  Robb 
spent  a  lot  of  time,  Senator  Kassebaum  spent  a  lot  of  time  last 
year — we  have  read  those  individual  cases.  And  I  must  say  it  is  ex- 
traordinarily hard,  based  on  any  rational  approach,  examining  each 
and  every  one  of  those  cases,  to  make  a  judgment  not  just  as  to 
how  you  get  to  the  196  questionable  cases  that  General  Vessey  ar- 
rived at,  but  how  you  might  conceivably  arrive  at  some  600  addi- 
tional. 

There  has  got  to  be  a  rational  process  of  examination,  commensu- 
rate with  the  other  issues  that  have  arisen.  That  is  the  only  issue. 
People  are  throwing  numbers  out  in  very  excited  fashion,  without 
any  relationship  to  the  reality  of  losses. 

For  instance,  you  might  have  somebody  who  was  flying  wing-on- 
wing  and  the  pilot  in  the  joint  mission  would  see  the  plane  in  a 
fireball,  watch  the  plane  go  down,  saw  no  parachute,  heard  no  re- 
port, flew  around  the  crasn  site.  Search  and  rescue  teams  came  in, 
searched,  had  no  radio  contact.  They  reported  the  person  MIA. 

Now,  under  most  people's  judgments  in  wartime,  that  is  not — it 
may  be  listed  as  MIA,  but  the  possibility  or  probability  the  person 
ever  made  it  to  the  ground  is  small — there  are  hundreds  of  similar 
cases.  And  to  get  carried  away  here  with  the  presumption  that  all 
of  these  people  might  have  somehow  been  herded  off  into  one  loca- 
tion, that  no  prisoner  of  war  has  ever  reported  on,  raises  some  very 
serious  issues  about  reality. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  you,  coming  back  to  the  other  question  here 
on  Yugoslavia,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  fairly  straightforward 
questions,  if  I  may.  We  had  a  debate  here  in  this  committee,  and 
I  was  of  the  disposition  at  the  time  because  of  the  immanency  of 
the  Vance-Owen  negotiations  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  your  people  were  only  just  really  coming  to  this  and  you 
had  not  had  time  to  think  it  out,  that  we  should  not  move  forward 
here,  that  it  was  not  the  moment  for  this  committee  to  be  pressing 
you,  because  you  needed  to  find  out,  really,  where  you  were. 

Now,  I  think  there  is  increasing  urgency  and  rationale  for  us  not 
to  be  so  patient,  and  for  you  not  to  really  be  given  as  much  room, 
perhaps,  as  we  were  willing  to  then.  There  are  really  two  choices 
here.  One  choice  is  what  happens  if  you  do  not  get  the  Serbs  to 
sign  a  peace  agreement.  If  they  do  not  sign  it,  then  you  have  a  set 
of  choices  which  are:  What  does  this  issue  mean  to  us,  in  terms  of 
international  security,  the  world,  and  what  are  we  willing  to  do 
about  it? 

The  second  choice  is:  If  they  do  sign,  then  how  do  we  keep  the 
peace?  And  do  we  not,  perhaps,  under  any  circumstances,  need  to 
contemplate  the  involvement  of  a  significant  number  of  American 
forces? 

I  say  that  because  if  on  the  one  hand  you  decide  it  is  worthwhile 
and  there  is  a  reason  to  be  involved,  and  this  is  of  international 
consequence  and  it  must  stop,  then  the  issue  is  how  do  you  stop 
it.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  Senator  Biden  is,  that  it  will  only 
be  by  changing  the  pressures  and  circumstances.  And  that  means 
contemplating  the  use  of  force  as  President  Clinton  said  in  his  in- 
augural address,  that  we  will  consider  the  use  of  military  force, 
quote,  when  the  will  and  conscience  of  the  international  community 
is  defied. 

That  appears  to  be  the  situation  today. 

The  second  thing  is  if  you  are  going  to  have  an  enforcement  of 
peace  on  the  ground,  you  clearly  are  going  to  contemplate  10,000, 
20,000,  30,000  American  forces  as  part  of  a  multilateral  force  to  ef- 
fect that. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  dancing  around  that.  America  is 
dancing  around  it.  The  Congress  is  dancing  around  it.  We  really 
are  not  debating  it  or  thinking  about  it  in  a  way  that  might  push 
the  dynamic  a  little  bit  here. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  first  of  all,  if  the  Serbs  continue  refus- 
ing to  sign  a  peace  agreement  or  to  cease  offensive  military  actions, 
number  one,  do  we  have  a  basis  for  confidence  that  absent  the  use 
of  force,  that  aggression  would  stop  or  the  situation  will  improve? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  I  think,  vou  know,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  analysis  that  you  provided,  the  two-pronged 
analysis  that  you  provided.  If  I  can  just  go  back  just  a  sentence  or 
two.  In  the  statement  I  made  on  the  10th  of  February,  we  activated 
an  effort  to  try  to  achieve  a  peace  through  negotiation;  that  is,  to 
try  to  use  the  Vance-Owen  process  to  try  to  achieve  an  agreement 
between  the  parties,  not  wishing  to  compel  the  parties  to  agree,  but 
trying  to  urge  them  to  agree.  And  Ambassador  Bartholomew  made 
a  major  effort  along  those  lines. 

At  the  present  time,  I  would  say  that  it  is  very  doubtful  in  my 
mind  if  the  Bosnian  Serbs  are  negotiating  at  all,  and  an  even 
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greater  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  negotiating  in  good  faith.  So 
then  we  are  I  think  forced  to  the  reassessment  that  I  said  we  had 
underway,  perhaps  before  you  came  in,  in  the  administration  to  see 
where  we  go  from  here.  Because  it  is  a  hinge  point  to  decide  what 
steps  might  be  taken,  and  what  are  practical,  and  what  can  be 
done  multilaterally.  Because  I  do  not  think  we  intend  to  act  unilat- 
erally here. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  apologize  for  interrupting  you  there.  Maybe 
there  is  a  threshold  question  and  you  could  answer  it  for  us.  There 
are  some  who  have  argued  on  national  television  shows  and  else- 
where, you  know,  why  is  this  important  to  us.  If  it  were  not  for  tel- 
evision, we  really  would  not  be  viewing  this  as  that  important. 
Where  do  we  start?  Do  we  start  in  Cambodia?  Do  we  start  in  South 
Africa?  Do  we  start  in  Tibet? 

As  we  are  about  to  inaugurate  the  Holocaust  Museum,  I  suppose 
the  words  "never  again"  have  more  meaning  to  us  and  we  ought 
to  stop  and  say  never  again  what,  and  question  whether  there  is 
a  relationship.  So  could  you,  as  Secretary  of  State,  perhaps  share 
with  us  is  there  something  special  about  this?  Does  this  rise  to  a 
different  level?  And  must  we  be  thinking  about  these  options  of 
quote,  force,  involvement,  et  cetera,  for  larger  reasons? 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Senator,  to  me,  the  situation  has  at 
least  two  aspects.  It  has  the  humanitarian  and  the  strategic  aspect. 
The  humanitarian  aspect  is  what  you  see  every  night  on  television. 
And  obviously  it  is  very  gripping.  It  is  probably  duplicated  by  cir- 
cumstances elsewhere  in  the  world,  where  the  coverage  is  not  com- 
parable. 

But  this  also  has  a  strategic  aspect  for  the  United  States,  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  a  very  great  risk  that  the  Serbian  aggression 
may  move  beyond  Bosnia  unless  we  find  some  way  to  check  it.  We 
have  treaty  allies  in  the  region,  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  who  are 
not  far  from  the  scene.  I  think  there  is  a  real  risk  that  the  aggres- 
sion will  move  down  the  peninsula  into  Macedonia  or  into  Kosovo. 
So  we  have  stakes  that  are  beyond  the  humanitarian  stakes,  not 
that  those  are  not  large  enough.  They  were  large  enough  to  take 
us  into  Somalia. 

But,  for  myself,  I  would  say  that  there  are  strategic  consider- 
ations that  require  us  to  take  a  look  at  that  area,  which  has  been 
the  seed  bed  for  so  many  conflicts — certainly,  World  War  I.  It  is  al- 
most eerie  to  think  of  Sarajevo's  role  in  the  commencement  of  that 
conflict.  So  I  think  that  there  are  strategic  consequences  as  well. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  appreciate  that.  I  will  cede  my  extra  10  sec- 
onds, because  I  do  not  have  enough  time  to  cover  it.  Maybe  another 
round  or  other  questions  will  clearly  cover  some  of  the  other  parts 
of  it. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  apologize  Senator  if  I  took  up  some  of 
your  time. 

Senator  Kerry.  No,  no.  I  took  up  a  lot  of  time  asking  the  ques- 
tions. We  both  took  it  up.  It  goes  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kerry.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Good  morning.  Senator. 
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Senator  LUGAR.  I  appreciate  in  your  response  to  Senator  Kerry 
your  mention  of  the  strategic  interest  that  has  been  consistently 
pressed  by  you  in  the  last  few  months. 

During  the  hearing  at  your  confirmation,  I  suggested  in  a  dialog 
with  you  that  there  were  the  strategic  aspects  involved  which  you 
have  mentioned  and  which  were  very  important  for  the  future  of 
Europe.  This  includes  not  only  the  etnnic  cleansing,  but  the  desta- 
bilization  of  the  nation  state  of  Yugoslavia  and  other  strategic  fac- 
tors that  might  follow. 

At  that  time,  I  propounded  an  idea  that  was  not  original,  but  for 
which  I  was  prepared  to  be  an  advocate.  I  mentioned  that  NATO 
ought  to  come  into  play  into  the  Yugoslavian  theater  with  as  many 
troops  as  are  required  so  that  there  could  be  humanitarian  serv- 
ices, food  and  medicine,  and  the  return  of  refugees.  They  would  be 
available  in  such  massive  force  that  they  would  take  control,  not 
unlike  that  of  Somalia. 

You  did  not  reject  that  idea  out  of  hand,  although  you  pointed 
out,  as  have  others,  that  the  use  of  that  many  troops  in  NATO  and 
that  degree  of  multinational  involvement,  was  extremely  complex, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  other  countries  to  do  so  was  certainly  sus- 
pect, quite  apart  from  our  own  enthusiasm.  And  I  understand  that. 
But  I  come  back  to  the  fact  that  as  suggestions  are  made  for  air 
strikes  against  positions  in  Bosnia  or  for  specific  ways  that  food 
might  reach  people,  that  this  is  not  a  comprehensive  solution.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  put  Americans  in  harm's  way,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  other  nations,  without  ultimately  affecting  the  out- 
come of  the  war. 

The  reason  I  want  to  raise  this  question  again  today  is  that  I 
have  become  aware  over  the  last  few  weeks  of  NATO,  doing  this 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  but  in  very  large  num- 
bers, may  have  problems  if  it  does  not  have  the  forces  to  go  into 
the  Yugoslav  theater,  it  may  not  have  the  forces  to  affect  Kosovo, 
Macedonia  or  other  threats. 

Can  you  give  some  idea  of  the  ability  of  NATO  to  affect  any  of 
the  above?  I  ask  that  because  of  reports  that  our  allies  in  NATO 
have  been  discharging  people  from  their  armed  forces  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  we  have  been  doing.  Most  of  our  discussions  thus 
far  on  the  defense  budget  has  been  on  the  number  of  people  to  be 
withdrawn  from  NATO,  rather  than  on  the  actual  strength  of 
NATO. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  even  as  we  talk  about  NATO,  it's  visibility  and 
effectiveness  in  the  area  is  becoming  more  suspect? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
has  been  some  tendency  on  a  worldwide  basis  with  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  period  to  draw  down  military  forces  in  all  the  NATO  coun- 
tries. That  is  just  not  a  United  States  tendency  or  a  Russian  tend- 
ency, that  is  a  tendency  that  has  swept  through  Europe. 

Having  said  that,  though,  I  would  not  want  to  in  any  way  imder- 
estimate  the  power  and  cohesiveness  of  NATO.  Senator,  when  we 
were  finally  able  to  persuade  the  parties  to  enforce  a  no-fly  zone, 
we  did  not  do  that  unilaterally,  although  the  United  States  nas  the 
capacity  to  do  that  unilaterally.  We  did  it  through  NATO  coopera- 
tion, and  the  cooperation  has  been  excellent  from  our  NATO  allies. 
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If  there  were  a  peace  agreement  that  we  decided  we  could  imple- 
ment because  it  had  been  entered  into  in  good  faith,  on  a  consen- 
sual basis,  we  would  turn  to  NATO  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
that.  And  there  have  been  some  preplanning  discussions  for  that 
if  that  were  to  come  about.  Unfortunately,  that  does  not  seem  like 
a  very  likely  prospect  right  now. 

But  I  think  we  would  want  to  do  anything  we  did  in  Bosnia  or 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia  multilaterally,  and  that  means  to  me  that 
NATO  would  be  the  principal  focus  of  it.  And,  as  I  say,  although 
in  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe  there  is  this  same  tendency,  I 
do  not  think  it  has  weakened  the  fundamental  fabric  of  NATO. 

Senator  Lugar.  I  would  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  multilateral, 
but  my  query  comes  from  the  fact  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
Germany  does  not  wish  to  be  involved  if  there  were  to  be  peace- 
keeping. And  Greece  and  Turkey  apparently  do  not  want  to  be  in- 
volved. The  British  apparently  do  not  want  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 

I  am  hard  pressed  to  try  to  determine  what  is  out  there.  The  no- 
fly  zone  is  one  thing,  and  there  may  be  an  argument  as  to  its  mili- 
tary importance  as  opposed  to  its  symbolism.  I  am  just  pressing  to 
see  within  the  administration  is  there  any  thought  being  given  to 
how  NATO  is  going  to  be  viable  as  we  try  to  influence  Bosnia  or 
other  situations? 

If,  for  instance,  your  description  of  the  strategic  implications  is 
correct,  that  implies  there  might  be  some  other  situations  down  the 
trail.  So  even  if  NATO  is  not  prepared  for  massive  intervention 
now,  will  it  be  any  more  prepared  for  whatever  comes  along  in  the 
future? 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  the  situation  is 
quite  as  bleak  in  NATO  as  your  question  might  imply.  The  Grerman 
court  recently  issued  a  ruling  which  has  permitted  German  involve- 
ment in  the  air  drops  and  other  Grerman  involvement.  Turkey  very 
much  wants  to  participate  in  the  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone. 
Now  there  are  considerations  that  might  make  that  undesirable. 

France  has  I  think  exhibited,  especially  under  its  new  govern- 
ment, a  very  strong  desire  to  participate  in  a  multilateral  effort,  al- 
though there  are  obviously  always  complications  when  they  are  in- 
volved in  a  NATO  exercise. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  I  see  some  determination  on  their  part 
to  join  us.  I  think  the  consultation  with  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  very  good.  As  I  say,  I  understand  the  trend  that  you  are  talk- 
ing about  in  all  European  countries,  as  it  is  here,  to  reduce  the 
level  of  the  defense  establishment.  But,  nevertheless,  I  think  NATO 
is  still  the  arm  that  we  ought  to  use  if  it  comes  to  using  military 
force. 

Senator  Lugar,  In  the  event  that  we  were  to  have  a  situation 
where  we  try  to  keep  the  peace  through  NATO  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.N.,  whv  does  the  President  continue  to  emphasize  no 
American  ground  forces?  How,  in  fact,  can  a  peacekeeping  situa- 
tion, given  these  10  entities  and  all  the  people  moving  back  and 
forth,  how  can  peace  be  kept  without  people  on  the  ground?  Or  will 
other  nations  provide  all  of  the  ground  troops,  absent  the  United 
States? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  the  President's  statement.  Sen- 
ator Lugar,  was  that  he  contemplated  the  use  of  ground  forces  only 
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in  connection  with  the  efforts  to  implement  an  agreement  that  was 
entered  into  in  good  faith  and  consensually  between  the  parties. 
But  in  that  instance,  certainly  there  would  be  the  prospect  of  con- 
templating ground  troops.  But  we  have  also  said  that  until  that 
agreement  is  reached,  until  you  know  what  the  situation  is  at  that 
time,  it  is  probably  too  early  to  determine  exactly  what  the  United 
States'  contribution  would  be.  But  that  is  one  area  where  the  use 
of  ground  force  has  not  been  ruled  out. 

Senator  LuGAR.  But  all  analysis  has  indicated  that  the  Serbs 
have  already  overrun  the  territory  lines  recommended  by  Vance- 
Owen.  They  are  in  territory  that  Bosnia  was  supposed  to  have. 
There  are  disputes  between  Croatians  and  Serbs.  There  is  an  im- 
plication that  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  push  somebody  out.  In 
other  words,  to  wait  for  all  of  these  parties  to  come  to  a  situation 
in  which  none  desire  peace  either  means  there  will  be  no  solution, 
or  we  will  have  ground  troops  in  harm's  way. 

I  am  just  unable  to  follow  the  logic  of  what  the  administration 
hopes  to  see  happen  there. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  two  of  the  parties  have  agreed 
to  the  Vance-Owen  plan.  The  Vance-Owen  plan  always  con- 
templated the  Serbs  would  have  less  than  they  had  on  the  ground. 
They  had  70  percent  on  the  ground,  and  they  would  have  gotten 
40  percent  under  the  Vance-Owen  plan. 

Now  that  circumstance  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  said 
that  the  agreement  had  to  be  entered  into  consensually  in  good 
faith  by  the  parties,  not  something  that  they  were  compelled  to 
agree  to.  If  they  entered  into  it  on  that  basis,  the  enforcement 
would  clearly  be  less  difficult  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  The 
greater  the  consent,  the  less  difficulty  of  enforcement. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  think  it  has  always  been  recognized  that  if 
we  were  to  enforce  a  good  faith  agreement,  you  could  not  exclude 
ground  forces  in  that  kind  of  enforcement. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Simon. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  welcome  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  regret  that  my  friend.  Senator  Helms,  is  not  here  right  now,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  respond  just  briefly.  You  noted,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  he  is  in  good  form.  He  is  even  more  feisty,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  in  the  past. 

On  the  deficit,  the  reality  is  both  political  parties  ducked  on  the 
deficit  these  past  years.  And  to  the  credit  of  Bill  Clinton,  as  Presi- 
dent, we  are  facing  up  to  this.  I  applaud  the  leadership,  and  I  hope 
both  parties  can  move  ahead  on  this. 

In  terms  of  foreign  aid,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  attack  foreign  aid 
for  any  American  politician.  We  are  spending  less  than  1  percent 
of  our  budget  on  foreign  economic  assistance,  when  you  exclude  the 
military.  We  are  spending  less  as  a  percentage  of  our  GNP  on  for- 
eign aid  than  any  Western  European  country — less  than  Japan. 
Japan,  both  in  percentage  terms  and  in  absolute  dollar  terms  is 
spending  more  on  foreign  aid  than  we  are. 

Under  the  Marshall  Plan,  we  spent  2.9  percent  of  our  GNP,  of 
our  national  income ,  on  foreign  aid.  We  are  now  down  to  the  point 
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where  we  are  spending  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  our  national  income 
on  foreign  aid. 

As  to  Nicaragua,  we  spent  all  kinds  of  money  on  weaponry  when 
people  were  killing  each  other.  And  we  said  if  they  had  a  freely 
elected  government,  we  would  be  willing  to  assist.  Now,  because  we 
may  not  agree  with  everything  that  a  freely  elected  government 
does,  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  basis  for  reneging  on  a  com- 
mitment of  spending  just  a  fraction  of  what  we  were  spending  on 
weapons. 

On  the  U.N.  Population  Fund,  I  applaud  the  administration  for 
taking  a  stand  here.  When  Senator  Helms  talks  about  forced  abor- 
tions in  China,  it  is  very  interesting  that  when  the  amendment 
that  I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was  overwhelmingly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  the  U.N.  Population  Fund  agreed  they  would 
not  spend,  even  though  they  did  not  agree  with  this  characteriza- 
tion, they  would  not  spend  one  additional  penny  in  China. 

If  we  are  opposed  to  abortion,  we  have  to  at  least  give  people  an 
option.  We  have  to  let  people  know  how  you  prevent  births  that  are 
unwanted.  I  think  we  have  a  clear  responsibility. 

Then,  finally,  when  my  friend  from  North  Carolina  quotes  the 
President  as  having  said  some  things  in  the  campaign — things 
have  changed  since  that  campaign.  It  was  after  the  election  that 
American  troops  landed  in  Somalia.  Things  have  changed  in  Rus- 
sia. I  would  hate  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States  say, 
well,  I  cannot  help  Russia  now  because  I  made  a  campaign  pledge 
a  year  ago. 

I  want  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  act  responsibly,  and 
I  want  the  Senate  to  act  responsibly. 

Now,  having  said  all  those  things  that  you  probably  agree  with, 
Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  add  that  I  share  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  and  the  committee  is  divided  that  our 
response  in  Bosnia  has  been  too  slow  and  too  anemic.  When  I 
heard  Margaret  Thatcher  the  other  day  with  her  comments,  I  have 
to  say  it  rang  a  chord  with  me. 

I  think  the  Bush  administration  did  not  respond  as  it  should.  I 
think  we  have  to  say  candidly  we  are  not  responding  today  as  we 
should.  The  choices  are  not  easy.  But  I  think  we  nave  to  send 
stronger  signals  to  Milosevic  and  through  Milosevic  to  any  dictators 
anywhere  around  the  world  who  may  have  ideas.  I  think  we  are 
sending  the  wrong  message  right  now. 

Well,  having  disposed  of  my  comments  here  on  that — Senator 
Robb  had  to  leave,  and  he  asked  me  if  you  would  care  to  comment 
on  the  North  Korean  situation. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  first,  let  me  thank  you  for  vour 
comments.  I  too  am  sorry  that  Senator  Helms  was  not  here  to  hear 
your  responses  to  his  opening  remarks,  which  I  never  really  had 
a  chance  to  get  back  to  either. 

With  respect  to  North  Korea,  it  is  a  situation  we  are  following 
very  closely.  There  are  two  aspects  of  it  that  concern  me,  Senator 
Simon. 

First  is  the  withdrawal,  the  announced  withdrawal  from  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  which  has  a  90-day  clock  running  on 
that.  Perhaps  even  more  serious  to  me  is  their  refusal  to  permit 
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the  inspection  of  their  alleged  nuclear  facilities.  I  think  that  is 
something  that  we  must  strive  for  and  press  very  hard  on. 

As  you  know,  the  IAEA  has  referred  the  matter  now  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  where  it  is  being  considered.  The  countries  closest  at 
hand  in  the  region,  both  China  and  South  Korea,  are  urging  us  to 
take  a  deliberate  course  to  give  North  Korea  an  opportunity  to  per- 
mit the  inspections  and  to,  in  effect,  withdraw  their  withdrawal. 
But  it  is  something  we  are  watching  with  a  great  deal  of  concern, 
because  we  think  the  potential  for  trouble  there  in  North  Korea  is 
very  great. 

Their  degree  of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  makes  them 
I  think  especially  dangerous.  So  we  will  be  watching  that  and  we 
will  not  rest  easy  until  they  permit  the  inspections  and  until  they 
rejoin  the  NPT.  But,  for  the  time  being,  we  are  looking  to  those 
closest  in  the  region,  especially  China  and  South  Korea,  to  exert  in- 
fluence on  the  situation  in  North  Korea. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regular  concern  within  the  administration. 

Senator  Simon.  Is  there  any  sign  that  our  friends  are  having  any 
influence  in  North  Korea? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  there  is  no  sign  that  they  have 
had  any  influence  yet.  But  they  urge  us  to  give  them  a  little  bit 
more  time,  and  not  to  take  precipitous  action.  I  think  that  may  be 
particularly  relevant  with  respect  to  China,  because  any  action 
taken  in  the  U.N.  would  be  subject  to  its  veto. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  can  shift  to  Africa.  The  Angola  situation  is 
a  disturbing  one.  I  know  that  we  have  had — Ambassador  Davidow 
has  been  over  to  try  to  assist  in  that  situation.  We  have,  for  rea- 
sons that  frankly  baffle  me,  been  reluctant  to  recognize  the  govern- 
ment of  Angola.  Some  of  us  have  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  urging  that  the  government  be  recognized.  And  that  in- 
cludes, for  example.  Senator  DeConcini,  who  formerly  was  a  strong 
backer  of  Dr.  Savimbi  in  that  situation. 

Is  consideration  being  made  to  shifting  our  posture  in  Angola, 
and  trying  to  play  a  more  constructive  role  there? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  those  are  slightly  different 
questions.  Let  me  take  them  separately. 

Yes,  consideration  is  being  given  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
recognize  the  government  there.  The  situation  is,  I  think,  very  un- 
fortunate that  the  first  election  did  not  result  in  a  majority  for  the 
present  government,  but  it  was  very  close.  It  was  frustratingly 
close  to  a  majority,  which  I  think  tends  in  the  direction  of  our  going 
forward  with  recognition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  on  the  ground  are  increasingly 
adverse  to  recognition  if  you  use  as  one  of  your  tests  of  recognition 
whether  the  government  has  control  over  a  significant — or  signifi- 
cant control  of  its  territory.  More  and  more,  the  territory  of  Angola 
is  in  the  control  of  Savimbi's  forces.  So  it  is  being  urgently  consid- 
ered, or  it  is  being  at  least  considered  in  the  government  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  And  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  case  for  recognition  is  a  strong  one.  Senator. 

There  was  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  a  few  days  ago 
that  I  thought  was  quite  convincing  on  that  subject.  So  we  are 
working  on  that  problem.  But  it  is  overlaid,  it  is  badly  clouded  by 
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the  lack  of  control  that  the  government  has  over  the  territory  of  the 
country. 

Now,  you  will  say — ^you  are  perhaps  thinking  that  those  things 
are  maybe  a  kind  of  self-executing  situation,  that  we  do  not  recog- 
nize— there  would  be  greater  difficulty  with  control,  and  I  would 
have  to  say  there  is  some  virtue  to  that. 

The  second  half  of  your  question  is  whether  we  are  trying  to  take 
a  constructive  approach.  And  I  would  say  unquestionably  we  are. 
And  we  think  the  most  constructive  approach  is  to  urge  the  parties 
to  get  back  to  the  negotiating  table  and  to  reach  some  agreement. 
In  that  country,  it  has  been  shown  for  many  years  that  a  military 
victory  is  unlikely  to  take  place. 

Neither  party  seems  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the  day.  And 
so  we  think  negotiations  between  the  parties  are  the  long-term  so- 
lution. And  in  that  part  of  the  question,  I  can  say  that  we  are 
working  hard  and  I  think  constructively,  and  there  are  some  en- 
couraging signs.  But  whether  or  not  they  will  reach  frustration 
when  they  get  back  to  the  table,  I  am  just  not  able  to  say. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  could  just  take  30  more  seconds,  not  for  a 
question. 

Last  night.  Senator  Brown,  Senator  Reid,  and  I  met  with  a  group 
of  distinguished  Armenian  Americans,  including  the  President  of 
Brown  University  from  your  State,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  deep 
concern  about  the  failure  to  pull  things  together  with  Azerbaijan 
and  the  neighbors  over  there.  I  am  not  asking  a  question.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  more  visible  role  by — and  I  do  not  mean  this  dis- 
respectfully to  anyone  who  is  assisting  in  this  now — by  a  more  visi- 
ble American  to  pull  things  together  would  be  a  constructive  effort 
on  our  part  in  an  area  that  faces  some  major,  major  problems. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  your  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Feingold. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  missed  a  bit  of  the  previous  information,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I 
understand  that  Senator  Biden  made  some  very  strong  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  Bosnia  situation.  I  heard  Senator  Simon's  re- 
marks, and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  tone  and 
much  of  the  content  of  what  they  said. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  and  the  administration  on  the  obvious 
hard  work  you  are  doing  in  trying  to  resolve  the  situation. 

As  you  know,  for  some  time,  I  have  been  trying  to  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  what  it  can  to  lift  the  arms  enibargo  on  Bosnia, 
the  United  Nations  arms  embargo.  And  I  understand  you  did  not 
want  to  get  into  the  details  of  that  at  this  time.  But  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I  think  the  moment  is  now. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  growing  sense  throughout  the  world,  and 
particularly  in  this  country  that  this — apart  from  all  the  other 
steps  that  we  might  take,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  military  observations,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  it  might  do  to  the  Serbian  attitude  about  whether 
they  should  sign  the  agreement  or  not. 

With  regard  to  that,  let  me  just  ask  two  quick,  more  factual 
points.  At  the  time  that  the  Bosnian  Muslims  did  sign  the  agree- 
ment, there  were  some  press  reports  that  President  Izetbegovic 
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stated  that  we  had  made  some  sort  of  an  assurance  or  promise 
about  lifting  the  arms  embargo.  To  what  extent  is  that  the  case? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  as  I  have  said,  if  the  Bosnia 
Serbs  do  not  soon  indicate  some  wilHngness  to  sign  the  Vance- 
Owen  agreement  or  to  participate  in  the  Vance-Owen  process  in  a 
constructive  way,  then  I  think  we  will  want  to  commence  consulta- 
tions with  our  allies  and  at  the  U.N.  about  lifting  the  arms  embar- 
go. Indeed,  some  of  those  discussions  have  already  gone  forward, 
testing  the  water  to  determine  what  the  attitudes  are. 

The  attitudes  have  been  quite  negative  on  that  subject.  But  I 
think  there  may  well  be  some  shifting  on  that  subject  as  it  becomes 
more  £md  more  apparent  that  there  is  a  vast  disparity  in  the  arma- 
ment that  the  parties  have,  and  also  because  of  the  problems  of 
other  choices.  But  I  would  say  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  pol- 
icy process,  and  I  do  not  want  to  foreshadow  the  outcome,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  in  any  way  limit  the  choices  that  the 
President  would  be  able  to  make. 

Senator  Feingold.  Well,  that  really  was  going  to  be  the  second 
part  of  my  question.  I  understand  from  your  comments  that  the 
President  of  Bosnia  is  not  completely  out  of  bounds  in  suggesting 
that  there  was  some  discussion  of  our  being  involved  in  this  proc- 
ess. Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Christopher.  That  we  would  consult  with  our  allies  at 
some  point,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Feingold.  OK 

And  then  you  really  answered  the  second  part,  which  was  that 
I  sensed,  just  through  reading  press  reports,  which  you  would  obvi- 
ously have  much  greater  knowledge  of,  that  there  is  a  little  more 
flexibility  maybe  with  regard  to  the  allied  attitude  about  this,  in 
light  of  recent  events.  So  I  will  not  press  you  on  that,  given  what 
you  have  said. 

But  I  think  some  credit  goes  to  the  administration,  and  for  those 
who  have  been  suggesting  that  other  things  may  happen  if  the  Ser- 
bians do  not  show  a  more  cooperative  attitude.  And  I  think  you 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  initial  progress  you  have  made  with 
regard  to  their  attitude  about  lifting  the  arms  embargo. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  take  that  encouragement  primarily, 
Senator  Feingold,  not  from  the  attitudes  about  the  arms  embargo 
itself,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  finally  became  willing  to  agree 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone,  which  I  think  has  the  same 
underpinnings  that  the  other  might. 

Senator  Feingold.  Exactly.  I  agree  with  that. 

Let  me  shift,  then,  to  not  press  that  too  far,  to  deficit-related  is- 
sues. The  President  is  very  concerned,  obviously,  about  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit  and  has  made  specific  proposals  in  the  foreign 
policy  area.  I  agree  with  Senator  Simon  that  attacking  foreign  aid 
is  easy,  but  it  is  something  people  have  to  look  at. 

But  the  President  has  proposed  the  elimination  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  as  one  of  his  150  spending  cut  propos- 
als. It  continues  to  be  an  estimated  $243  million  a  year  savings  if 
we  are  able  to  do  that,  according  to  the  0MB.  I  understand  now 
that  the  President  has  convened  a  working  group  to  revisit  the 
issue.  We  have  been  assured  that  the  savings  will  still  be  accom- 
plished, but  I  am  concerned  to  hear  whether  the  administration  is 
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still  committed  to  the  process  of  eliminating  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  as  a  part  of  this  restructuring  in  order  to 
achieve  some  of  the  deficit  reduction  goals? 

Secretaiy  Christopher.  Senator,  I  understand  that  there  has 
been  no  dilution  of  the  commitment  to  make  the  savings.  The  exact 
mechanism  that  will  be  used  to  achieve  that  is  under  consideration. 
Certainly,  the  beginning  assumption  was  that  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  would  be  eliminated.  I  think  that  question 
is  now  back  on  the  table.  But  what  I  think  is  important  is  that  the 
commitment  to  the  savings  is  undiluted,  and  the  process  will  go 
forward  as  to  how  best  we  can  achieve  the  same  broadcasting  re- 
sults in  a  more  efficient  way. 

I  certainly  do  not  feel  that  there  is  only  one  way  or  that  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  is  the  single  mechanism  that 
could  achieve  that. 

Senator  Feingold.  I  would  hope  you  would  consider  your  origi- 
nal proposal.  I  think  the  President's  original  budget  was  a  tremen- 
dous document.  And,  to  the  extent  that  the  President  and  adminis- 
tration can  stick  to  the  original  plan,  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  country  and  the  administration. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Feingold.  One  last  thing  on  Africa.  First,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  very  pleased  that  Senator  Simon  mentioned  the  issue  of 
recognition  of  the  government  in  Angola,  and  I  support  what  he 
said  in  that  regard.  But  on  the  issue  of  the  international  affairs 
budget,  over  30  African  countries  are  in  the  process,  as  you  know, 
of  transitioning  from  authoritarian  governments  to  more  pluralistic 
ones  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  the  area,  but  there 
seems  to  be  at  least  a  sense  that  Africa  remains  a  somewhat  lower 
priority,  not  with  this  administration  in  particular,  but  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  historically. 

I  am  wondering  what  fraction  of  the  international  affairs  budget 
you  would  estimate  would  be  devoted  to  Africa  as  a  whole,  and  the 
issues  relating  to  it? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  we  really  have  not  made  those 
cuts  finally.  And,  if  I  could,  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  you  after 
we  have  done  some  further  refinement.  To  some  extent,  that  is  tied 
up  in  a  reorganization  of  AID  and  the  way  that  we  focus  those 
funds.  I  certainly  share  your  feeling  that  there  just  never  is  enough 
aid  to  go  around,  and  quite  often  Africa  ends  up  without  adequate 
proponents  or  without  enough  support.  And  I  personally  feel  quite 
sensitive  about  that. 

There  is  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Africa,  George  Moose,  who 
has  recently  been  confirmed.  And  I  would  be  sure  that  George 
would  be  a  very  strong  advocate  for  increased  aid  to  Africa  within 
the  context  of  a  very  lean  budget. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  answers. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Simon,  that  some  presence 
is  needed  in  that  part  of  the  world,  Armenia.  I  remember  being 
there  a  short  time  ago.  It  was  so  cold.  You  had  to  sit  in  your  over- 
coat with  gloves  on  when  you  were  talking  with  the  officials.  The 
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conditions  there  are  pretty  bad.  So  I  would  hope  we  would  soon 
have  an  ambassador  in  place. 

In  connection  with  Bosnia,  one  has  a  certain  sense  of  deja  vu.  I 
remember  when  I  lived  and  was  stationed  in  Slovakia,  the  big  story 
then  was  the  recent  maltreatment  of  the  Serbs  by  the  Croats.  And 
everything  that  is  being  done  now  by  the  Serbs  to  the  Croats  today 
was  then  being  done  by  the  Croats  to  the  Serbs.  And  you  have  the 
sense  of  repetition.  It  is  a  very  depressing  one,  indeed.  But  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  does  seem  to  be  a  cer- 
tain rhythm  in  this  regard  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  was  just  curious,  in  connection  with  Libya,  which  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  U.N.  resolutions  regarding  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am 
flight  103,  have  we  pressed  for  an  oil  embargo,  or  are  we  still  being 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  French  Government? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Senator,  the  United  States  that  we 
ought  to  have  tougher  sanctions  against  Libya.  When  I  was  in 
Tokyo  last  week,  I  talked  with  my  French  and  British  counterparts 
about  that,  and  we  agreed  to  a  process  under  which  we  would  con- 
sider together  at  the  experts  level  and  then  at  the  higher  levels 
some  form  of  enhanced  sanctions. 

Now,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  what  those  sanctions 
should  be,  whether  they  should  be  financial  or  have  some  form  of 
oil  related  sanctions,  either  of  oil  equipment  or  oil  itself.  But  I 
think  the  main  thrust  of  the  United  States  is  that  we  are  in  favor 
of  enhanced  sanctions  because  Libya  has  not  been  responsive  up  to 
this  point.  And  we  certainly  will  be  putting  on  the  table  the  possi- 
bility of  oil-related  sanctions,  as  I  said  before.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

In  connection  with  another  event  this  week  or  next  week,  when 
the  Dalai  Lama  comes  to  Washington,  at  what  level  will  he  be  re- 
ceived in  the  State  Department? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  he  will  be  received  at  the  Under 
Secretary  level,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  want  to  reserve  the  right  to 
correct  that.  I  understand  his  importance  and  I  would  like  to  have 
a  chance  to  correct  what  I  have  just  said.  I  think  that  is  correct 
that  he  will  be  received  at  the  Under  Secretary  level. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  sir,  and  I  would  very  much  hope 
that  that  is  correct.  Senator  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  I  do  not  have  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  reiterate,  I  know  you 
have  a  tough  series  of  calls  which  you  have  to  make,  and  I  want 
you  to  know  I  have  faith  in  your  judgment  and  faith  in  your  ability 
to  exercise  diplomacy  and  take  some  tough  positions. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear — I  am  a  little  like  the  guy  who  said,  I 
do  not  know  much  about  art,  but  I  know  what  I  Tike.  I  feel  very 
strongly,  as  you  know,  about  the  situation  in  Bosnia  and  what  we 
should  do.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  reasonable  people  can- 
not reach  a  different  conclusion  than  I  have.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced and  feel  very  strongly  about  the  need  to  act  in  ways  that 
will  be  most  successful. 

They  may  turn  out  to  be  different  ways  than  I  suggest  they 
should,  but  I  have  faith  in  your  judgment  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  President  will  be  counseled  well. 
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Secretary  Christopher.  I  appreciate  that  very  much,  Senator. 
Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  that  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Feingold. 

Senator  Feingold.  Nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  being  with 
us.  You  have  been  very  helpful  and  we  look  forward  to  staying  in 
close  contact. 

The  record  will  stay  open  for  any  questions  until  the  end  of  the 
day. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


APPENDIX 


Responses  of  Secretary  Christopher  to  Questions  Asked  by  the  Senate 

Foreign  Relations  Committee 

special  defense  acquisition  fund 

Question.  The  new  budget  abolishes  the  special  defense  acquisition  fund,  and  cal- 
culates a  saxdngs  of  $266  million  as  a  result.  As  this  is  a  revolving  fund,  and  not 
another  forei^  assistance  spigot,  your  calculation  of  savings  coniuses  me.  Please  ex- 
plain. Will  this  represent  a  genuine  reduction  in  military  assistance? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  SDAF  fills  gaps  in  procurement  lines — gaps  that  disadvan- 
tage American  defense  woricers? 

Answer:  By  eliminating  the  authority  for  new  obligations,  savings  to  the  USG  will 
accrue  over  time  by  transfers  to  the  Treasury  of  SDAFs  original  capitalization  of 
$1,070  billion. 

Because  obligation  authority  from  prior  years  is  authorized  and  procurement  by 
the  SDAF  continues,  the  return  of  the  $1,070  billion  will  occur  incrementally  over 
a  five  year  period  beginning  in  FY  1994. 

For  FY  1994,  this  results  in  $266  million  from  the  SDAF  being  returned  to  the 
Treasury  which  can  be  applied  to  finance  other  USG  appropriations  or  reduce  the 
deficit.  Estimated  returns  for  FY  1995-98  are  $292M,  $239M,  $160M,  and  $133M, 
respectively. 

SDAF  assists  in  offsetting  costs  associated  with  production  slow  downs  and  line 
closures  by  keeping  lines  open  and  smoothing  production  quantities  to  prevent  leaks 
and  valleys  due  to  irregularities  in  foreign  nulitary  sales  (FMS)  procurement  pro- 
grams. SDAF  orders  fillknown  production  gaps  until  later  FMS  or  DoD  orders  ma- 
terialize, thus  avoiding  costs  to  restart  production. 

AID  TO  ISRAEL 

Question.  Israel  receives  $1.2  billion  a  year  in  economic  support  funds.  Of  that 
money,  all  but  $100  million  comes  back  to  the  United  States  in  debt  repayment. 
What  about  that  $100  million?  The  Israelis  have  said  they  could  handle  the  cut.  I 
am  certain  we  could  use  the  savings.  Why  not  alert  our  Camp  David  allies  that  this 
aid  they  get  is  not  a  sinecure? 

Answer.  The  President's  FY  94  budget  maintains  current  aid  levels  to  Israel.  The 
President  has  also  made  it  clear  that  we  will  make  our  best  efforts  to  maintain 
those  levels  in  the  years  beyond. 

It  is  our  intention  to  continue  significant  levels  of  assistance  to  Israel.  However, 
senior  Israeli  officials  are  aware  of  our  very  real  budget  problems.  They  know  that 
we  cannot  go  beyond  our  FY  94  commitments  to  address  Israel's  needs. 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  Israel  to  find  the  1  best  ways  to  deal 
with  its  requirements  in  the  future,  bearing  in  mind  our  very  real  budget  con- 
straints. 

While  the  IsraeU  press  may  have  discussed  aid  cuts,  we  have  received  no  indica- 
tions from  the  government  along  those  lines. 

armenl\/azerbaijan 

Question.  I  understand  there  is  massive  suffering  in  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan.  The 
CSCE  is  undertaking  negotiations  to  bring  about  a  ceasefire.  'The  Russians  are  offer- 
ing to  insert  peacekeeping  troops  in  the  region.  The  Iranians  have  offered  to  medi- 
ate. In  short,  this  sounds  Tike  a  recipe  for  disaster. 

Could  you  please  give  me  an  update  on  the  situation  in  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia? 

What  should  the  U.S.  do  to  encourage  a  peaceful  resolution  before  we  see  another 
former  Yugoslavia-like  situation  in  the  Caucasus,  including  the  potential  for  ethnic 
cleansing? 
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Could  you  please  report  on  the  status  of  Russian  troops  in  the  region?  Do  they 
participate  in  the  conflict  in  any  way,  including  supplying  arms,  and  are  they  under- 
taking any  military  maneuvers? 

Comd  you  please  report  on  the  status  of  negotiations  between  Iran  and  Armenia 
and  Iran  and  Azerbaijan?  Have  we  discussed  tne  situation  in  the  Caucasus  with  the 
Ir£mian  government?  What  concerns  did  we  raise  with  the  Iranians? 

Is  Turkey  allowing  the  passage  of  humanitarian  relief  and  economic  assistance  to 
Armenia  through  its  territory? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  Government  is  saddened  by  the  conflict  in  Nagorno-Karabakh 
and  the  human  sufiering  this  has  caused  to  aU  the  people  in  the  region.  We  have 
been  actively  engaged  with  the  Armenian  and  Azerbaijani  governments  to  help  re- 
solve the  Nagorno-Karabakh  conflict  peacefully.  We  fully  support  the  efforts  oi  the 
CSCE-sponsored  Minsk  Group  to  seek  a  resolution  to  the  dispute,  and  have  been 
working  hard  to  relaunch  the  Minsk  Group  negotiations  following  their  interruption 
by  the  Kelbajar  offensive  in  early  April.  U.S.  negotiator  Jack  Maresca  met  with  his 
Russian  and  Turkish  counterparts  in  Moscow  April  29-30  and  May  14—15  to  work 
out  a  new  approach  for  presentation  to  the  Azerbaijanis,  Armenians  and  the 
Nagomo-Karaoakh  Armenians.  We  hope  that  this  approach  wUl  secure  a  with- 
drawal from  Kelbajar  and  resumption  oi  negotiations. 

The  CSCE  MinsK  Group  has  provided  the  parties  to  the  Nagorno-Karabakh  dis- 
pute a  solid  forum  in  which  to  air  differences  and  work  together  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict peacefully.  The  President  of  Azerbaijan  and  the  President  of  Armenia  have  stat- 
ed their  commitment  to  a  peaceful  solution.  We  continue  to  do  aU  we  can  to  help 
the  parties  resolve  the  dispute.  The  U.S.  is  providing  airUft  for  CSCE  missions  to 
Nagorno-Karabakh,  including  for  monitor  missions  once  a  stable  ceasefire  has  been 
established. 

Although  both  the  Armenians  and  Azerbaijanis  have  claimed  that  Russian  troops 
have  been  involved  in  the  fighting,  we  have  no  indication  that  such  reports  are  true. 
In  fact,  the  Russians  have  been  engaged  in  the  Minsk  Group  process  and  in  the  lat- 
est initiatives  to  bring  the  parties  oack  to  the  negotiating  table.  However,  individ- 
uals from  Russia  may  be  involved  on  either  side  of  the  fighting. 

Iran  has  developea  positive  relations  with  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan.  As  a  country 
that  shares  a  border  with  both  countries,  Iran  has  expressed  interest  in  helping  to 
resolve  the  dispute.  However,  we  maintain  that  the  CSCE  Minsk  Group  process  is 
the  best  forum  for  resolving  the  dispute.  Although  Iran  is  not  a  CSCE  member,  the 
Minsk  Group  Chairman  has  a  tacit  agreement  to  keep  Iran  informed  of  Minsk 
Group  developments.  We  are  not  in  contact  with  the  Iranian  Government  on  this 
issue. 

Turkey  has  been  involved  in  loaning  wheat  and  allowing  other  aid  through  its  ter- 
ritory to  Armenia.  However,  Turkish  public  outcry  following  the  occupation  of 
Kelbajar  by  ethnic  Armenian  forces  has  brought  a  halt  to  the  flow  of  aid  until  these 
forces  have  withdrawn.  Turkey  remains  engaged  in  the  CSCE  process,  and  is  work- 
ing with  us  and  the  Russians  to  bring  about  a  withdrawal  from  Kelbajar  and  re- 
sumption of  negotiations. 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Question.  Your  budget  request  highlights  peacekeeping  as  a  priority  for  the  Ad- 
ministration. Africa  will  probably  be  the  focus  of  a  growing  number  of  peacekeeping 
operations.  How  we  face  the  immediate  challenge  in  Mozambique  will  have  implica- 
tions for  our  future  efforts  elsewhere. 

The  U.S.  helped  facilitate  the  peace  accord  in  Mozambique  which  ended  a  17-year 
civil  war.  Now  we  must  support  the  peace  there.  Perhaps  we  can  use  the  lessons 
learned  in  other  operations  to  best  effect  in  Mozambique.  For  example,  one  criticism 
regarding  the  situation  in  Angola  was  lack  of  resources  to  enforce  the  peace  accords. 
What  are  we  doing  to  get  suiucient  support  for  the  peace  in  Mozambique?  Are  we 
urging  prompt  deployment  of  troops  and  equipment  oy  the  UN?  How  wiU  the  U.S. 
participate  in  UN  peacekeeping  and  election  preparation?  Will  peacekeeping  funds 
include  training  for  UN  troops? 

Answer.  We  strongly  support  the  UN  peacekeeping  operation  in  Mozambique 
(ONUMOZ)  and  have  worked  with  the  UN  and  other  donors  to  identify  sufficient 
resources  to  support  the  peace  process.  Toward  this  end  we  participated  in  a  Decem- 
ber 1992  conference  convened  oy  the  Italian  Government  at  which  donors  pledged 
$320  million  for  implementation  of  the  peace  accord.  The  U.S.  Government  will  pro- 
vide at  least  $48  million,  including  $25  million  in  additional  food  aid  (on  top  of  some 
$82  million  in  food  assistance  already  earmarked  for  Mozambiqpie);  $15  million  for 
demobilization,  demining  and  related  programs;  at  least  $8  mUUon  for  the  electoral 
process;  and  an  as  yet  undetermined  but  probably  substantial  amount  for  repatri- 
ation of  refugees.  US  electoral  support  will  include  civic  education,  training  for  elec- 
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tion  officials,  and  assistance  in  meeting  transport  costs  for  monitors  and  materials. 
The  U.S.  will  also  be  assessed  30.7  percent  of  the  ONUMOZ  budget,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $260  million. 

The  deployment  of  ONUMOZ  forces  to  Mozambique  was  delayed  by  budgetary  and 
logistical  problems.  However,  by  mid-May,  over  90  percent  of  the  expected  5,900 
ONUMOZ  troops  and  staff  had  arrived.  We  are  discussing  with  the  UN  ways  in 
which  U.S.  military  personnel  might  usefully  participate  in  the  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation. The  U.S.  already  participates  in  three  UN-chaired  commissions  charged  with 
oversight  of  the  peace  accord. 

The  ONUMOZ  budget  does  not  specifically  include  funds  for  training  UN  troops. 
As  in  other  UN  peacekeeping  operations,  troop-contributing  countries  are  respon- 
sible for  providing  their  own  training  and  equipment. 

CARGO  PREFERENCE 

Question.  As  the  Administration  currently  envisions  it,  will  U.S.  loans  and  grants 
for  food  assistance  to  Russia  be  subject  to  cargo  preference  requirements?  Will  the 
President  exercise  his  authority  to  waive  Cargo  Preference  Act  requirements  for 
food  aid  shipments  to  Russia  by  "declar[ing]  that  an  emergency  exists  justifying  a 
temporary  waiver  of  the  provisions"  of  that  Act? 

What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  transportation  based  on  U.S.  cai^o  preference  re- 
quirements for  shipments  of  grain  to  Russia  under  the  newly  announced  package 
of  aid  to  Russia  ($700  million  announced  in  food  assistance)?  How  much  higher  is 
the  cost  of  transportation  under  U.S.  cargo  preference  requirements  than  if  Russia 
could  transport  the  grain  at  world  transportation  market  prices? 

Answer.  In  accordance  with  cargo  preference  requirements.  Secretary  Espy  stated 
on  May  3  that  75  percent  of  the  commodities  provided  to  Russia  under  the  $700 
million  Food  for  Progress  package  wUl  be  shipped  on  U.S.  flag  vessels.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  intend  to  waive  Cargo  Preference  Act  requirements  for  the  $700  mil- 
lion agricultural  assistance  package  announced  in  Vancouver. 

The  cost  for  shipping  the  grain  portion  of  this  agricultural  assistance  package  can- 
not be  accurately  determined  until  tenders  are  received.  USDA  currently  estimates 
the  transportation  component  of  the  credit  portion  of  the  package  at  $200  million. 
Russia  will  pay  up  front  the  foreign-flag  equivalent  freight  rate.  The  United  States 
will  pay  all  remaining  freight  costs,  which  include  the  ocean  freight  differential  for 
using  U.S.  vessels.  The  differential  varies  depending  on  tenders  received,  but  is  esti- 
mated at  $50  per  ton. 

AID  TO  RUSSIA 

Question.  Do  you  plan  to  submit  a  supplemental  authorization  request  for  this 
$1.8  billion  in  additional  assistance  to  Russia?  If  so,  when?  If  not,  why  not? 

Answer.  The  Administration,  in  close  consultation  with  Congress,  is  stUl  review- 
ing various  options  for  funding  this  additional  assistance  package  for  Russia. 

RUSSIAN  URANIUM 

Question.  I  understand  present  restrictions  on  Russian  sales  of  commercial  ura- 
nium (not  highly  enriched  uranium)  in  the  United  States  are  preventing  Russia 
from  earning  up  to  $250  million/year.  Given  our  concerns  about  nuclear  proliferation 
and  the  need  to  allow  Russia  to  earn  money  through  trade  rather  than  aid,  revisit- 
ing these  restrictions  appears  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  provide  hard  cur- 
rency to  Russia.  I  understand  Presidents  Clinton  and  Yeltsin  discussed  revisiting 
existing  restrictions  on  sales  of  commercial  uranium. 

What  is  your  understanding  of  the  agreement  that  was  reached? 

As  part  of  its  review  of  "Cold  War  restrictions,"  has  the  Administration  considered 
rescinding  the  anti-dumping  case  that  was  brought  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
commercial  uranium  sales  and  replacing  it  with  a  new  agreement  based  on  a  rea- 
sonable quota  for  the  sale  of  Russian  commercial  uranium? 

Answer.  In  October,  1992,  Russia  and  five  other  former  Soviet  states  signed  10- 
year  agreements  to  put  quotas  on  their  uranium  exports  to  the  United  States.  As 
a  result,  the  Commerce  Department  suspended  antidumping  investigations  of  ura- 
nium from  ,1  Russia,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Uzbekistan,  and  Tajikistan 
on  the  basis  of  agreements  to  limit  uranium  exports  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
agreements  are  terminated  then  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  required  by  law 
to  reinitiate  the  antidumping  investigations. 

The  quota  sizes  are  tied  to  the  price  of  uranium.  The  former  Soviet  states  agreed 
to  the  quotas  to  avoid  antidumping  duties  likely  to  exceed  100  percent.  The  U.S. 
uranium  industry  was  satisfied  with  the  quotas. 
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Soon  after  the  agreements  were  signed,  Russia  expressed  concern  that  current 
prices  would  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  sell  uranium  in  the  U.S.  Russia  also 
raised  concerns  about  reporting  requirements  on  sales  to  third  countries.  The  Agree- 
ment was  discussed  at  the  Vancouver  summit  and  we  are  aware  of  Russia's  continu- 
ing concerns.  The  Agreement  provides  for  ongoing  discussions  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Russians  on  its  implementation. 

Highly  enriched  uranium  (HEU)  from  dismantled  atomic  weapons  is  exempted 
from  the  quotas.  However,  if  the  agreements  are  terminated  and  antidumping  du- 
ties imposed,  HEU  will  not  be  exempt  and  USG  purchases  of  HEU  would  be  subject 
to  very  high  duties. 

Rescinding  the  antidumping  case  as  part  of  our  review  of  "Cold  War  restrictions" 
is  not  an  avenue  open  to  us.  The  antidumping  law  is  not  aimed  primarily  at  former 
communist  regimes;  rather,  it  establishes  clear-cut  procedures  to  address  dumping 
from  market  and  nonmarket  economy  countries.  Tlie  Administration  is  committed 
to  enforcing  our  trade  laws. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  REORGANIZATION 

Question.  Although  I  am  not  aware  of  a  formal  announcement,  I  understand  the 
State  Department  is  planning  to  create  a  new  position  for  an  Assistant  Secretary 
who  wiU  be  responsible  for  narcotics,  terrorism  and  international  crime.  It  appears 
the  reorganization  will  eliminate  the  current  position  of  Ambassador-at-Large  for 
Counterterrorism  and  replace  him  with  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  responsible  for 
counterterrorism. 

Some  have  expressed  their  view  this  will  send  an  unmistakable  signal  to  our  al- 
lies that  the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  Clinton  Administration,  places  less 
importance  on  our  international  efforts  than  the  Bush  or  Reagan  Administrations 

The  fact  is,  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  three  levels  removed  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  be  received  diplomatically  by  much  lower  ranking  officials  than  the 
Ambassador-at-large  currently  is. 

Is  it  the  Administration's  intention  to  downgrade  our  emphasis  on  international 
counterterrorism  efforts? 

Answer.  The  President  and  I  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  threat  posed  by 
international  terrorism,  and  are  committed  to  acting  to  reduce  that  threat.  We  are 
not  downgrading  the  emphasis  on  dealing  with  that  issue. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  head  of  the  counterterrorism  office  actually  has 
had  the  title  Coordinator  for  Counterterrorism,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  to  fa- 
cilitate the  diplomatic  responsibilities.  The  Coordinator  usually  reported  either 
through  the  Deputy  Secretary  or  the  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  depend- 
ing on  the  specific  issue.  Under  our  proposed  reorganization  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Coordinator  will  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Narcotics,  Terrorism 
and  Crime  and  then  to  the  proposed  Under  Secretary  for  Global  Affairs. 

Reporting  through  the  Under  Secretary  for  Global  Affairs  will  actually  facilitate 
communications  to  me  when  I  must  be  involved  in  decision  making  on  terrorism  re- 
lated issues.  This  does  not  reflect  any  diminution  in  the  importance  that  the  Depart- 
ment attaches  to  countering  international  terrorism. 

In  addition,  the  complete  range  of  issues  associated  with  terrorism,  including  nar- 
cotics and  international  crime,  will  have  the  direct  attention  of  the  new  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Global  Affairs.  Timothy  E.  Wirth  has  been  confirmed  in  the  position  of 
Counselor  and  will  be  the  Under  Secretary  for  Global  Affairs  when  the  reorganiza- 
tion is  approved. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  EGYPT 

Question.  Often  economic  difficulties  exacerbate  conditions  that  might  lead  to  po- 
litical unrest.  It  appears  that  this  fact  might  partially  explain  the  increasing  unrest 
in  Egypt. 

In  light  of  current  unrest,  would  the  United  States  be  well-served  by  considering 
a  shift  in  its  assistance  to  Egypt:  increasing  our  economic  assistance  and  decreasing 
our  military  assistance? 

Answer.  Our  assistance  program  for  Egypt  includes  $815  million  in  Economic 
Support  Funds  (ESF)  and  $1.3  billion  in  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF).  Both 
programs  support  important  U.S.  objectives  in  Egypt  and  the  region. 
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ESF  provides  important  support  for  the  economic  reform  program  and  the  private 
sector  in  order  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  which  will  bring  increased  well- 
being  and  stability  to  the  people  of  Egypt.  Sectoral  programs  help  the  Government 
of  Egypt  to  confront  health,  population,  and  other  social  and  economic  difficulties 
which  retard  both  growth  and  stability. 

FMF  also  meets  important  U.S.  objectives.  Our  closest  Arab  ally,  Egypt  plays  an 
important  stabilizing  role  in  a  turbulent  and  violent  part  of  the  world.  At  present, 
Egypt  is  in  the  middle  of  a  long-term  military  modernization  program  intended  to 
create  a  leaner,  more  effective  military  which  will  be  capable  of  operating  in  close 
cooperation  with  U.S.  forces.  The  value  of  this  interoperability  was  demonstrated 
during  the  Gulf  War.  Moreover,  Egypt  plays  an  important  part  in  U.N.  peacemaking 
and  peacekeeping  operations  in  Somalia,  Bosnia,  Western  Sahara  and  Angola.  Our 
military  assistance  helps  make  it  possible  for  Egypt  to  undertake  these  important 
efforts. 


Responses  of  Secretary  Christopher  to  Queotions  Asked  by  Senator  Helms 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  told  Congress  many  times  that  you  want  Unit- 
ed States  Foreign  Policy  to  do  more  to  help  American  businesses.  In  fact,  you  said 
that  you  would  like  to  see  an  "American  Desk"  at  the  State  Department.  Your  budg- 
et request,  however,  eliminates  programs  which  promote  private  enterprise  and 
American  exports.  How  does  this  shift  of  funding  square  with  your  previous  state- 
ments? (Senator:  The  FY94  request  eliminates  the  Private  Sector  Investment  Pro- 
gram, the  Private  Sector  Direct  Loan  Limitation,  and  the  Private  Sector  Investment 
Subsidy.) 

Answer.  Support  for  the  private  sector  is  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program,  in  aU  regions  and  sectors.  While  certain  programs  are  being  phased  down 
for  specific  reasons,  the  administration  is  firmly  committed  to  supporting  private  en- 
terprise here  and  abroad.  Part  of  our  overseas  programs  offers  people  in  developing 
countries — the  fastest  growing  U.S.  export  market  economic  opportunities  which  cre- 
ate new  demand  for  U.S.  goods.  Other  programs  build  on  that  foundation  to  promote 
U.S.  exports  directly. 

We  are  working  to  ensure  that  aU  our  overseas  programs  are  better  coordinated 
to  make  information  and  assistance  more  accessible  to  U.S.  businesses.  A  new  Office 
of  Business  Facilitation  in  the  Bureau  for  Economic,  Business  and  Agriculture  Af- 
fairs in  the  Department  wiU  provide  a  central  focus  for  such  coordination. 

EUROPEAN  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  see  last  week's  articles  from  the  Financial  Times 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  concerning  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development? 

Let  me  give  you  some  highlights:  No.  1,  the  United  States  has  contributed  almost 
200  million  dollars  to  the  EBRD  since  1991.  No.  2,  according  to  the  Financial  Times, 
in  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  existence,  the  EBRD  has  spent  300  million  dollars 
building  its  lavish  headquarters  and  for  salaries  and  expenses.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  disbursed  only  155  million  dollars  in  loans  and  investments  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Former  Soviet  Union.  No.  3,  the  average  salary  at  the  EBRD  is  more 
than  $70,000,  and  these  folks  do  not  pay  taxes.  No.  4,  the  President  of  the  EBRD 
made  more  than  $230,000  last  year.  That's  $30,000  more  than  President  Clinton's 
salary.  No.  5,  the  President  of  the  EBRD  spent  almost  $1  million  last  year  to  travel 
on  private  jets  ($982,000). 

According  to  the  papers,  Britain  will  make  an  issue  of  this  outrageous  over-spend- 
ing. What  is  the  United  States  going  to  do  about  it?  Why  are  you  requesting  even 
more  U.S.  taxpayers  dollars  for  this  institution? 

Answer.  I  am  also  distressed  by  press  reports  of  lavish  spending  by  EBRD's  man- 
agement. We  are  vigorously  pursuing  tighter  budgetary  oversight  and  have  asked 
that  a  full  audit  of  EBRD  expenditures  be  undertaken. 

At  the  Bank's  annual  meeting  that  concluded  April  27  in  London,  we  called  for 
a  review  of  expenditures,  including  the  use  of  outside  auditors.  At  the  May  10  meet- 
ing of  the  EBRD  Board  of  Directors,  the  Board  approved  terms  of  reference  for  the 
Audit  Committee  to  "undertake  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  costs  in- 
curred and  the  specific  procedures  followed  in  fitting  out  the  Bank's  headquarters, 
including  but  not  limited  to  budget  monitoring  and  special  flight  arrangements." 
The  Committee  agreed  to  use  external  auditors.  It  expects  to  complete  its  audit  re- 
port before  July  15. 
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UNFPA  FUNDING 

Question.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Clinton  wants  funding  for  population  pro- 
grams increased  by  $100  million — ^half  going  to  A.I.D.'s  population  account  and  the 
other  half  to  the  UN  Population  Program.  I  have  never  believed  that  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  UNFPA  could  be  effectively  "fenced"  so  that  its  activities  in  China 
did  not  receive  American  money.  What  specific  steps  will  you  take  to  ensure  that 
China  does  not  benefit  from  the  U.S.  contribution? 

Answer.  We  are  working  with  UNFPA  to  ensure  that  prior  to  mfiking  a  contribu- 
tion, U.S.  fiinds  will  not  be  used  to  support  coercive  population  control  programs  in 
China. 

We  do  not  believe  that  UNFPA's  assistance  to  China  would  be  increased  if  the 
U.S.  were  to  resume  support  for  UNFPA.  Its  program  in  China  is  in  the  third  year 
of  a  five  year  plan  started  in  1990.  Levels  of  funding  for  China  through  1995  have 
already  been  established. 

COUNTER-NARCOTICS  FUNDING  DECREASE 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  budget  request  reflects  a  reduction  of  more  than  50 
million  dollars  in  counter-narcotics  funding.  At  a  staff  briefing  on  your  budget  re- 
quest, this  reduction  was  explained  in  terms  of  counter-narcotics  being  a  "lower  pri- 
ority for  this  administration. 

Is  it  true  that  lower  fiinding  for  counter-narcotics  reflects  lower  priority? 

If  so,  why  is  this  Administration  placing  less  emphasis  on  preventing  cocaine  and 
other  poisons  from  entering  the  U.S.? 

Answer.  Lower  funding  for  countemarcotics  in  the  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF) 
component  for  FY  1994  does  not  constitute  a  decreased  interest  or  dedication  to 
USG  international  countemarcotics  efforts.  Funding  levels  alone  do  not  convey  the 
Administration's  support  for  this  important  issue. 

The  two  major  goals  of  our  countemarcotics  component  control  efforts  are  (1)  re- 
ducing drug  abuse  and  drug-related  crime  in  the  U.S.  by  promoting  and  assisting 
efforts  by  other  countries  and  multilateral  institutions  to  stem  drug  production,  trai^ 
fickrng  and  abuse  worldwide,  and  (2)  supporting  important  foreign  policy  priorities 
in  promoting  democracy,  respect  for  human  rights,  sustainable  economic  growth  and 
environmental  protection.  The  Administration  is  currently  reviewing  the  inter- 
national narcotics  control  effort  to  determine  what  is  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
range  and  mix  of  countemarcotics  options  for  a  comprehensive  anti-drug  policy/pro- 
gram. This  effort  should  be  viewed  as  a  heightened  interest  in  getting  it  ri^t  and 
not  that  countemarcotics  are  being  deemphasized. 

When  the  Administration  began  its  deliberations  on  foreign  assistance  funding  re- 
quirements for  FY  1994,  it  confronted  several  difficult  problems.  Decreasing  foreign 
assistance  resources,  combined  with  burgeoning  new  demands  such  as  Russian  as- 
sistance, necessitated  a  careful  re-examination  of  all  of  our  aid  programs.  The 
countemarcotics  program  is  an  important  one,  and  the  Administration  will  support 
programs  in  those  countries  which  demonstrate  the  political  wiU  to  deal  witn  the 
drug  problem. 

MULTILATERAL  LENDING  TO  GOVERNMENTS  THAT  SPONSOR  TERRORISM 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  increasingly  concerned  about  multilateral  banks 
lending  many  millions  of  dollars  to  governments  that  sponsor  terrorism.  Iran  is  a 
prime  example.  In  March,  the  World  Bank  approved  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
new  loans  for  Iran.  The  loans  go  forward  only  because  our  allies  vote  to  approve 
them.  Will  the  Clinton  Administration  make  an  effort  to  pressure  our  allies  to  join 
us  and  vote  NO  on  future  loans  to  governments  that  sponsor  terrorism? 

Answer.  The  Clinton  Administration  opposed  and  strongly  urged  other  World 
Bank  members  to  oppose  three  World  Bank  loans  to  Iran  in  March.  The  World 
Bank's  Articles  of  Agreement  state  that  "only  economic  considerations  shall  be  rel- 
evant to  the  decisions"  of  the  Bank.  We  argued  that  a  country  which  diverts  its  own 
resources  to  provide  support  for  terrorism  does  not  deserve  a  share  of  scarce  inter- 
national development  assistance  resources.  We  wUl  continue  to  press  our  allies  and 
other  countries  to  join  in  cutting  off  economic  assistance  to  state  sponsors  of  terror- 
ism. 

Question.  Do  you  plan  to  submit  a  supplemental  authorization  request  for  the  $1.8 
billion  in  additional  assistance  to  Russia/  If  so,  when?  If  not,  why  not? 

Answer.  At  the  G— 7  meeting  of  foreign  and  finance  ministers  in  Tokyo,  the  Ad- 
ministration committed  to  an  additional  $1.8  billion  in  assistance  to  Russia  and  the 
other  NIS.  The  package  would  consist  of  technical  and  humanitarian  assistance,  a 
U.S.  contribution  to  a  multilateral  privatization  fund,  and  additional  credits.  TTie 
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Administration  is  consulting  with  Congress  to  determine  the  best  way  to  provide  the 
funds  for  this  package. 


Responses  of  Secretary  Christopher  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Brown 

MIDDLE  east  PEACE  TALKS 

Question.  Given  the  earUer  understanding  that  both  the  Arab  parties  to  the  peace 
talks  as  well  as  the  Palestinians  had  indicated  their  plans  to  attend  a  resumption 
of  peace  talks  in  Washington,  D.C.,  what  are  your  views  on  the  continuing  delay? 

Do  you  believe  a  delay  in  the  peace  talks  strengthens  the  hand  of  the  extreme 
Islamic  elements  in  these  countries  and  weakens  the  current  governments?  Or  is 
it  your  opinion  it  wiU  have  little  or  no  effect  on  them? 

Answer.  Delay  in  the  talks  benefits  only  those  opposed  to  the  peace  process,  in- 
cluding extremist  elements  throughout  the  Middle  East.  We  strongly  believe  that 
the  interests  of  all  sides  in  the  region  will  be  served  by  negotiated  peace  agreements 
that  are  just,  comprehensive  and  lasting. 

Question.  During  our  trip  to  the  Middle  East  the  week  prior  to  your  visit,  our  del- 
egation met  with  Palestinian  negotiators.  It  became  clear  during  the  course  of  our 
discussions  that  the  Palestinian  negotiators  had  little  authority  or  flexibility  to  ne- 
gotiate any  settlement  with  the  Israelis.  Some  believe  it  appears  they  are  particu- 
larly responsive  to  the  most  extreme  elements  of  Palestinian  society. 

In  your  view,  is  this  recent  delay  mostly  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  negotiators 
to  the  most  extremist  elements  of  Palestinian  society?  Or  does  it  demonstrate  a  gen- 
eral hostiUty  by  the  Palestinians  to  the  peace  process? 

Do  you  beheve  the  Palestinians  are  truly  interested  in  a  peace  settlement? 

In  your  opinion,  what  steps  should  we  take  to  move  the  peace  process  forward? 

Answer.  Members  of  my  team  and  I  held  extensive  consultations  regarding  re- 
sumption of  the  talks  with  Palestinian  peace  delegation  members;  my  team  also 
held  in-depth  consultations  with  delegations  from  the  Arab  states  and  Israel.  The 
Palestinians,  like  the  other  parties  to  the  bilaterals,  have  reconfirmed  their  comnait- 
ment  to  the  peace  process. 

In  those  consultations,  we  discussed  a  range  of  issues,  focusing  on  the  substance 
of  the  negotiations.  Playing  the  role  of  full  partner,  we  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  parties  about  how  they  could  approach  these  issues  in  order  to  make  real, 
tangible  progress. 

Question.  Many  experts  have  noted  that  the  "window  of  opportunity"  for  a  peace 
settlement  may  not  he  open'  for  long.  Could  you  share  with  the  committee  your  view 
as  to  the  available  time  period  for  a  peace  settlement? 

Answer.  We  believe  that  moving  the  talks  forward  as  quickly  as  possible  is  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  underlying  causes  of  the  violence  that  has  characterized 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Although  we  will  continue  to  work  for  tangible  progress  soon,  attempting  to  set 
deadlines  for  the  talks  would  not  benefit  the  peace  process. 

COFFEE  agreement 

Question.  During  the  1980's,  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  artificially  in- 
flated world  coffee  prices.  When  the  Agreement  lapsed  in  the  late  1980's,  U.S.  con- 
sumers saw  a  significant  drop  in  coffee  prices,  amounting  to  a  savings  of  several 
hundred  million  dollars  per  year. 

Although  it  appears  currently  that  the  negotiations  for  a  new  International  Coffee 
Agreement  may  not  succeed,  has  the  Administration  decided  that  if  we  do  reach  a 
new  Agreement,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress  for  ratification? 

Answer.  The  negotiations  for  a  new  Lntemational  Coffee  Agreement  (ICA)  col- 
lapsed on  March  31,  1992.  Producers  ended  the  talks  because  consumers  would  not 
agree  to  compromise  our  fundamental  principle — market  orientation  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

We  do  not  believe  that  negotiations  are  likely  to  resume  in  the  near  future.  We 
expect  that  the  ICA  Council  will  vote  to  extend  the  ICA  for  one  year  without  eco- 
nomic provisions — that  is,  without  any  mechanism  which  would  intervene  in  the 
market. 

The  United  States  and  other  ICA  Members  are  now  beginning  to  consider  the 
eventual  function  and  structure  of  the  International  Coffee  Organization  (ICO) 
under  an  ICA  without  economic  provisions.  Such  an  organization  would  not  affect 
prices. 
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If  negotiations  were  to  be  reopened  and  an  Agreement  with  economic  provisions 
eventually  negotiated,  the  Administration  would  seek  its  approval  by  the  Congress, 
as  in  the  past. 
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